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STANZAS, 
TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND THEM. 
By the late Right Hon. Lord Byron. 

Be it so—we part forever! 
Let the past as nothing be; 

Had 1 lightly loved thee, never, 
Hadst thou been thus dear to me. 


Had I loved and thus been slighted, 
That I better could have borne:— 

Love is quelled when unrequited, 
By the rising puise of scorn. 


Pride may coo! what passion heated, 
Time will tame the wayward will; 
But the bieart in friendship cheated 
Throbs with wo’s most maddening thrill, 


Had I loved—I now might hate thee, 
In that hatred solace seek; 

Might exult to execrate thee, 
And in words my vengeance wreak. 


But there is a silent sorrow, : 
Which can find no vent in speech, 
Which disdains relief to borrow, 
From the heights that song can reach. 


Like a clankless chain enthralling, 
Like thesleepless dreams that mock, 
Like the frigid ice-drop falling, 
From the surf surrounded rock: 


Such the cold the sickening fceling, 

Thou hast caused this heart to know; * 
Stabbed the deeper by concealing 

From the world its bitter wo! 


Once it fondly, proudly, deemed thee 
All that Fancy’s selt could paint; 

Once it honoured and esteemed thee, 
As its idol and its saint! 


More than woman thou wast to me; 
Not as man I looked on thee;— 

Why like woman then ugdo me? 
Why heap worst curse on me? 


Wast thou but a friend, as:uming 
Friendship’s smile and woman’s art, 

And in bori.wed beauty blooming, 
Trifling with a trusting heart? 


By that eye which once could ghsten, 
With opposing glance to me ; 

By that ear that once couid listen, 
To each tale I told to thee: 


By that lip, its smile bestowing 
Which could soften sorrow’s gush ; a 

By that cheek, ouce brightly glowing, v 
With pure friendship’s well feigned blush: 


By all those false charms united, 
Thou hast wrought thy wanton will; 
And without compunction brightened, 
What thou wouldst not kindly kill! 


Yet I curse thee not in sadness, 
Still I feel how dear thou wert; 

Oh! I could not e’en in madness, 
Doom thee to thy just deseri! 


Live! and when my life is over, 

Should thine own be lengthened long, 
Thou may’st thentoo late discover, 

By thy feelings, all my wrong! 


When thy beauties all are faded, 
When thy flatterers fawn no more; 

Ere the solemn shroud hath shaded 
Some regardless reptile’s store: 


Ere that hour false syren hear me, 
Thou may’st feel what I do now ; 

While my spirit hovering near thee, 
Whispers friendship’s broken vow : 


But ’tis useless to upbraid thee, 
With thy past or present state; * 
What thou wast, my fancy made thee, 
~* What thou art, I know took late. 


From Slade’s Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. 
Ox Mussutman Women—Greek Women—AR- 
MENIAN WomeN—HeEBREW Women. 

Of the more interesting portion of the inhabitants of 
the Turkish capital, the Mussulman women occupy 
the first place. What, however, can be said of 
women who have no balls, routes, plays, masquerades, 
concerts, panorareas, pic nics, fancy fairs, not even 
tea parties? If no other than that, they are happier 
than half the women in the world,—Lady M. W. 
Montagu for a witness—that is something. Love, 
or desire, as you will, is the old idol to which they 
are devoted from childhood, at whose altar their 
ideas are formed, to whose service their education 
tends: the principal care of a mother is to instruct 
her daughter in the art of pleasing the first man who 
sees her—lier husband—and as his tastes are not re- 
fined, the nature of her lessons may be supposed.— 
The Turkish bride is a self contradiction. Their 
beauty! Who can be so presumptuous as to decide 
onthe appearance of those whose walking garb, 
“equalizing tomb of elegance and deformity,” is 
purposely made to screen them from the gaze of the 
monster man? All is not hid. Eyes, belying the 
Prophet’s anti-female-soul doctrine—large, softly 
Justrous,—yoice, toned like a silver late, making 
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rinterest than is supposed. 


small, taper-fingered, indicate favorably of the re- 
mainder of Nature’s handy work. Different from 
the Italian and Spanish black, their eyes,in particular, 
are unrivalled, with an expressive expression, im- 
possible to look on without admiration; a peculiar 
charm which they owe to the necessity of concealing 
their faces, since, deprived of all the aid of smiles 
and blushes, their feelings when excited concentrate 
in the organs of mute eloquence. 

Of the higher classes of women in Turkey—for 
the lower orders lead nearly the same life in ali 
countries, nursing children, cooking food, and ma- 
trimonial bickering being the changes they ring— 
rank first the inmates of the seraglio, whoare divided 
into two classes; the sultan’s ladies, and the maidens 
of the valide sultana: the former are purchased 
slaves, since no Turkish women, being tree born, 
can be a mistress, even of the sovereign: the latter 
are in part slaves, and part daughters of pashas who 
have been placed there for honour, or on the 
death of their fathers. They are all instructed in 
the Arabic and Persian tongues, in dancing and 
singing. The resources of each other’s company, 
the luxury of their existence, and the absence of 
cares, it being certain that no man but the sultan 
ever sees these secluded birds, render them happy: 
there are few ladies brought up in the seraglio, who 
do not look back on it with a_ kind of regret; com- 


paring its society with that of the uneducated females 


of the provincial towns where their residence may be. 

After a sister or a daughter, the sultan cannot evince 
greater favour for a pasha than by giving him in mar- 
riage one of his unknown women; an equal honour, 
perhaps dearer, is a wife from the house of the valide 
sultana. The lady, ‘in either case, is placed at the 
head of her husband’s harem, with absolute authori- 
ty, since on her interest at court depends his ad- 
vancement. More pashalics are gained by petticoat 
In virtue of her influence 
she prevents her lord’s affections from being disput- 
ed by another wife. Should he be old and disagree- 
able, she must exercise patience, and wait tll his 
death, by the bowstring or otherwise, when she may 
pleasesher taste by marrying one of his officers who 
has won her regard. ‘he state of a lady ino her 
harem is the same as that of pasha in his selamlik, 
She has a train ef female slaves, more or less num- 
erous, roore or less beautiful, more or less ornamen: 


ted, according to hér fancy, distinguished, as are the 
Dfficers of her lord, by the Wiles of kisja, sélictar, 


cavedji, &c.: they watch her eyes, listen tor the clap 
of her hands, leave tier alone, dance to her, sing, act 
the buffoon, any thing to please her whims. Nove sit 
in her presence. She smokes, chews mastick, sips 
coffee, and drinks sherbet;—voila her life,—tiresome 
enough the #rank belle thinks;—but habit recouciles 
us to every thing, and ‘ignorance is bliss.” The 
Turkish lady knows no other mode of existence, nor 
has she any books to enable her to define the vague 
wishes which rise in her bosom in moments of lan- 
guor. The condition of her slaves is unpleasant: 
exposed to all the caprices of their mistress, with 
scarcely 4 prospect of obtaining liberty, their only 
hope lying in attracting the notice of their master, 
they may be saidtoliveinaconvent. Viewing their 
situation, people are apt to judge all Mohammedan 
women equally deserving of commiseration: than 
which nothing can be more erroneous, since Turkish 
women, as I have before remarked, being free-born, 
respected by the laws to such a degre that the 
shadow of slavery may not dim them, restrained even 
from living with the other sex unless under the bond 
of marriage—an honourable consideration unparal- 
leled in other countries—are as far above them as 
European ladies in the West Indies are removed from 
their negro slaves, 

Turkish ladies have a singular amusement for 
consolation. Two, for example, declare themselves 
lovers, one of the other; plans of intrigue are formed, 
confidants are established, secresy ensured, billets 
doux, i. e. flowers, are mutually exchanged, all the 
petites ruses de guerre are employed to elude dis- 
covery, and in this way a harmless courtship is con- 
tinued for years. 

The Koran, while it gives great power to a hus- 
band, does not leave a wife defenceless: it gives 
her a title to an equal share in her lord’s affections, 
his attentions, once a week; in default redress may 
be had of the cadi. But these important privileges 
may be regarded as null, since there are few wo- 
men who would make such a complaint. Facility 
of divorce is their great ally. Writers of Moha- 
medan customs have notsufficiently dwelt on this 
subject; indeed it is generally considered an evil 
rather than a blessing for the weaker sex, and its 
difficulty is placed among the advantages of Chris- 
tian women.—Divorce among Musslemans supposes 
no guilt, simple volition on the part of the husband 
being a sufficient cause. If in amoment of anger he 
say the words ‘‘I will live with thee no longer,” 
that suffices. The parties go before the cadi, and the 
act of separation is drawn out, paying a trifling fee. 


music of every word that leaves the lips,—hands, 


The lady receives her dowry, and the divorce is no 


impediment to herremarrying. What an advantage! 
suppose her husband was a disagreeable fellow, she 
is at onee rid of him, and if without children, she 
has nothing to regret. But in consequence of this tie, 
the parties who have been divorced for trifling 
causes Only—for passing iil-humour—come together 
again. No formality is requisite; as mutual will 
separated them, so mutual will re-unites them.— 
Tre cadi takes his fee, and the affair is ended. 

Mohammed, however, aware of the numerous in- 
conveniences which might arise from the abuse of 
this license, wisely ordained that after a third di- 
voree a man could not have back his lady, unless 
she were married to another for the space of twen- 
ty-four hours. It is natural to suppose that few 
orientials would put their affections to so painful 
an ordeal. However, whether from love or halit, 
or other cause, the.hooleh sometimes takes place.— 
It also occurs that parties thus joined (in intention 
temporally to accomplish the law) become so pleas- 
ed with each other before the expiration of the term 
that they refuse to be re-separated. ‘The prior hus- 
band has no relief; he must devour his chagrin.— 
But to avoid this unexpected result, the uxorious 
man has generally recourse to a respectable member 
of the law; he presents him with a sum of money 
(the labourer deserves his hire) and engages him to 
perform the condition strictly. He thus makes sure 
of not being inposed on by his agent; but he cannot 
impose on himself—the marriage must be consum- 
mated. Friendship cannot qualify this unpleasant 
office, and the mollah would esteem himself an un- 
worihy Mussulman did he tail in this particular. 

Turkish women have another remarkable privi- 
lege in the rapin (conventional marriage.) We will 
suppose an inhabitant of Bagdad or Aleppo come to 
Stamboul on commercial or other business, with the 
intention of remaining several months. He has left 
a wife behind him, and being used to domestic hap- 
piness feels uneasy. He addresses himself to the 
imar: of-some mosque whom he may know: Effen- 
di, being a stranger in this city and likely toremain 
some time, it would be wrong to remain single. 
Our holy Prophet enforced matrimony by pre- 
cept and example; L would not wish to be re- 
miss. In your parish there may be some well dis- 
posed young woman;—you will not find me ungrate- 
ful.” ** Good,” replies the imam, ** there are many 
women kp umy neighbourhood who would not turn 
their eyes from a comely man like yourself: what 
condition would you choose?” ‘The applicant an- 
swers, **AsI am not very rich, besides having a 
family elsewhere, I should prefer a widow who has 
a respectable house.” The imam bids him return 
another day, and in the mean time finds a lady ac- 
cording to order. He describes her suitor as pos- 
sessed of a thousand good qualities, and as smitten 
with her charms. ‘* Oh,” exclaims the fair, ‘* I 
know nothing of him; he may be a bad man, may 
beat me, may not let me smoke or go to the bath.” 
The imam guarantees his client. ‘The parties then 
goto the Mekhemeh and the rapin is drawn out, that 
is, a certificate of marriage for a certain length of 
time, at the expiration of which it is null and the 
parties are free. Merchants find this arrangemeut 
very convenient, as thereby they often get a comfort- 
able home during their residence in a strange place. 
In no large towns of Turkey are there wanting ac- 
commodating imams, 

Turkish women are entitled to the credit of being 
the best of mothers. ‘To be childless is considered 
the greatest misfortune; and yet, by a strange con- 
tradiction, after having got two or three children, — 
as many as suits theifttancy to have,—they are ad- 
dicted to the evil practice of procuring miscarriages, 


at which they or their accoucheuses (Jewesses) are 


exceedingly expert, not producing constitutional in- 
jury. Wet-nurses are usknown among them; and 
the custom of the Franks, established in the Levant, 
sending their children to Eurepe for education, is 
also regarded by them as unnatural. They never 
lose their influence with their sons, which repays 
them in some measure for their want of importance 
in the eyes of their husbands. ‘The chief care of a 
Turk, ov arriving at wealth and power, is to place his 
mother comfortably; to which amiabie trait in his 
character, which counterbalances a multitude of 
faults, we are inclined on first acquaintance to add 
that of strong parental tenderness. It is interesting 
to see the Osmanleys along the quays of the Bospho- 
rus dancing their children in their arms, and drop- 
ping their gravity to play with them; the peorest will 
deny himself to deck his ehild; but the feeling is 
purely selfish, derived from a plaything, an exhibi- 
tion of animal instinct; as they increase in size it 
diminishes, and when they are grown up, they are 
never thought much of, unless fortune raise them 
high in the world. Valueless therefore to the Osman- 
leys must'be that promise in the Koran, that ‘* their 
sons (daughters are not to be produced, since th 

would interfere with the rights of the houries,) if 
they wish any in paradise, shall be born aad grow 
up in the space of an hour;” a promise which, ridi- 
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culous as it may appear, is at the same time a strik- 
ing proof of Mohammed’s admirable tact in adapting 
his religion to the peculiar tastes of his people.— 
Among the Arabs it must have been the first and 
most natural wish of a father to have his sons capa 
ble of bearing arms, and of sharing the fatigues of a 
wandering and predatory life:—until that age they 


were a complete burthen to him, instead of being a 
solace. 


_ As prodigal of displaying their charms, leaving 
little for the fancy to do, as the Mussulman women 
are reserved, the Grecian fair sex rank next on the 
list, inferior also in brillianey, and less handsome 
comparatively than their men. Still they are good 
looking, with a dreamy voluptuous style of counten- 
ance, common in the East, and fine eyes—thoi gh 
fine eyes are so universal among them that the ab- 
sence isa defect rather than the presence a beauty; 
and were they set off by stays and milliners, they 
would not yield the palm to the Genoese—fairest of 
the Italian sex—whom they resemble in a remarka- 
ble manner, considering that four centuries have 
elapsed since the anion of Genoa and Galata. But 
their dress vulgarizes them; it consists of an unsight- 
ly assemblage of jackets and petticoats, hung about 
rather than put on their persons, with open bosom 
and loose‘sleeves; and their coiffure, a turban of pro- 
digious width, the wider the more fashionable, com- 
posed of their own luxuriant hair interwoven with 
flowers and gauze, elegant as it certainly is, gives 
them a courtesan-like air. It might not have this 
effect elsewhere, but compared with the modest ap- 
parel of their neighbours, it appears indecorous, and 
Mussulman women consider it a scandal thus to ap- 
pearin public. To this exceeding love of display, 
most inconsiderate in countries where licentiousness 
is now always restrained by law, the Greeks may at- 
tribute many disagreeable consequences. In quiet 
times their women are as sacred as Mohammedan 
women, as free from insult from every quarter; but 
in revolts, which give scope to their masters’ pas- 
sions, it has happened that a family, which would 
otherwise have escaped notice, has been plunged in 
misery because one of its female members in her 
walks, gaily dressed and unveiled, attracted, perhaps 
used to eoquet for, the notice of a pasha or other 
great man, who takes advantage of the crisis. Similar 
examples are not rare, yet the Greeks never profited 
by them, They should have applied to themselves 
a story told of one of the early Caliphs, who meeting 
a beautiful woman one day in Bagdad, caused her to 
be conveyed to the seraglio. The injured husband 
immediately repaired to the Caliph and expostulated 
with him on his injustice. Aftera struggle between 
his reason and his passion, the monarch restored the 
man his wife, accompanied by the caution not to let 
her go abroad again unveiled; ‘* Men” he observed, 
‘tare not insensible to beauty; they should not there- 
fore be tempted:—iake warning by this; you will not 
find all men so moilerate.”” This reasoning is 
doubtless inapplicable in countries where the laws 
are sufficient to restrain unprincipled men. Te the 
want of such laws only must be referred the custom 
in the East of veiling the women,—a custom estab- 
lished ages before the coming of Mohammed,—a 
custom which did not originate in the jealousy of the 
men, though degenerated to such, but as the surest 
way of preserving their women from insults. 


The chief feature in the character of Grecian wo- 
men is, { should say, covetousness of money. It 
would be difficult perhaps among mountain tribes, 
to find a model for one of the thousand he- 
roines of song and tale about Grecian love and de- 
votedness. Inno country is marriage de conven- 
ance so much a law of society as among the higher 
classes of Greeks; ani! among the lower classes mo- 
thers do not hesitate to bargain away their daughter’s 
honour, which practice is so much more reprehensible 
as they are never reduced to it by want; want, in our 
acceptation of the word, being almost unknown in 
unpopulous couatries. No lover need think of ad- 
vancing in the affection of his mistress unless pro- 
vided with Cashmere shawls: necklaces and bracelets 
are also in request; but Cashmere shawls; the more 
the better—are the things; the height of female 
ambition, the tests of gentility. She must be low 
indeed, who would think of going to church or to 
the promenade without one. A counterfeit Cash- 
mere! the reproach would be ineffaceable. 


Divorce is nearly, if not quite, as easy in the Greek 
religion as in the Mussulman, but less to the advan- 
tage of the fair sex, because a fault is supposed.— 
The license is much abused, and the bishops, each 
of whom has the power, grant it on the slightest pre- 
text. There are, however, three legitimate causes 
of divorce; viz: infidelity, inebriety, anda bad breath: 
in justice there should be a gasometer to decide on 
the state of the latter, which should not he left to 
the olfactory powers of the bishop and his clerk. A 
claim of divoree may also be preferred on account 
of hymeneal mysteries, for which reason the bride’s 


relatives visit the nuptial chamber to possess them- 
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selve of the evidence of her honour. The antiquity 
of this custom is shewn in Deuteronomy. 

The Armenian women come next. They may be 
considered as Christian sisters of their Turkish 
rieighbears, for they very nearly resemble them tn 
dress and manner; rendering themSelves, however, 
less handsome by an immoderate use of cosmetics. 
‘Chey bring their eye brows nearly into the form of 
semicircles, marking the interval between them, with 
the idea of showing the straight outline of the nose, 
with a perpendicular stroke of black paint: and they 
spoil their plump satin cheeks by an ill-judged dis- 
play of rouge. “They also coral-tip their fingers, 
and tinge their eyelids in the manner ot Purkish 
women. ‘Their national characteristic is insipidity; 
‘“ehiuzel Ermeneh” (pretty Armenian) is provers 
bial in Turkey for a tame beauty. | 

Owing to divorce not being permitted among them, 
whether of the Catholic or schismatic persuasion, 
their situation is more-¢riste than that of any other 
class in the empire, for they live nearly as secluded 
as Mussulman women, and are completely domestic 
slaves; a bride, for example, may not speak execpt 
in answer, or sit in the presence of her kasband, 
until she has borne him a child—a species of indig- 
nity from which ‘Turkish women are exempt. This 
corroborates what I observed of the Mohammedan 
religion respecting women, that it is not peculiarly 
oppressive. We are in the habit of comparing it with 
the Christian religion in the west, and drawing our 
inference therefrom; but this is not fair; we should 
compare it with the Christian religion in the east— 
its cradle—where seclusion of women has ever been 
in vogue among the natives, whether Jews, Pagans, 
Christians, or Mussulmans. ‘The Hindoo’ who told 
Bishop Heber that they owed the custom to their 
Mohammedan conquerors, deceived him, ‘The con- 
quest of a few may alter the government, the laws 
of a country, but it never changes the manners of a 
numerous people; the Tartars orci the Chinese is 
an example; the Normans among the English, and 
the Osmanleys among the Greeks are still more 
striking ones. In comparing also, in other respects, 
the precepts of the Koran with the customs of the 
early Arabians, we find a great similarity, for Mo- 
haramed was infinitely too wise to touch prejudices 
which had the sanction of antiquity, excepting such 
as revolted nature. He put a stop to the inhuman 
practice -of the Arabs, which exists to this day in 
parts of India, of destroying female children; but 
circumcision he passed over in silence, not choosing, 
fortifiel therein, may be, by his hatred of the Jews, 
to recommend an absurdity, harmless but cherished, 
but not daring to forbid a practice which had been 
handed down to the Arabs from Abraham, 

The Hebrew women close the fair list at Constan- 
tinople, and require no comment, for their manners, 
customs and duties, are the same in the nineteenth 
century as they are described in the bible, sufficient- 
ly minutely, 1 am sure, to satisfy the most curious 
investigator. A local practice, however, prevails in 
order to restrain the facility of divorce, which the 
law of Moses permits, and whoevér considers the 
character of the nation, is not surprised to find that 
itis very effectual; a bride’s dowry is named at three 
times its real amount, which the hushand is obliged 
to give to her in case he divorce her. 

A word now on the relative beauty of women of 
the east and the west. The former have been ex- 
tolled by the divinest poets, copied by the finest 
sculptors and painters; yet, when in the east, we are 
disappointed. Why ?—because our expectations have 
been too much raised; and, principally, because our 
ideas on beauty have been formed in a different 
school, so that habit has silenced reason. We know 
it is unnatural the female form should be stayed with 
cord and whalebone—that the variety cf shape so 
much admired in Eurcpe, is as much owing to art 
as nature; still how we are wedded to the effect—how 

raceless in our eyes are the vague lines of nature! 
Press up the Venus de Medicis—what atlowdy she 
would be—a “dumpy woman:” We cannot help 


son between the native fair and our own, led by the 
presumed superiority of the former; but we always 
decide in a general sense in favour of the latter. It 
is true, that in the east we are now and then arrested 
by a face that might be deemed (the likeness'of which 
is never seen in other climes, but we say this is only 
one) surpassingly divine certainly; at home we have 
myriads, if not quite so fair, nearly so; never reficet- 


but far more hallowed, far more endearing are the 
recollections that now spring within my breast. His 
memory isasa spot of fresh fountainsand greenherbs 
on thedry and barren deserts of misfortune in which 
Ihave ong been a wanderer. 

The house consisted of a large wooden building, 
of a single story, elevated to the height of about ten 
‘tectfrom the ground on strong pillars; a covered 
gallery, to which you ascended by a broad flight of 
steps, ran along its front; and a pair of folding doors 
opened toa spacious room, which answered the pur- 
pose of both hall and drawing room. ‘This hall was, 
tor the sake Of coolness, tighted by no fewer than 
ten windows; six looking on the gallery, and two at 
each end of the house; while doors corresponding 
with the entrance led to the interior apartments.— 
The view from the gallery, though not possessing a 
great deal of what is termed the picturesque, had, 
nevertheless, much Of variety in its charneter; and 
if a difference from European landscape could entitle 
it to the appellation of romantic, it might lay full 
claim to thai title. 

In the immediate vicinity of the house wasa small 
garden, gay with the many coloured flowers of the 
West Indies, with a well ke; t gravel walk, or rather 
drive round a circular grass plat; sundry domestica- 
ted Guinea fowls were moving about this space 
while numbers of the inharmonious blackbirds pecu- 
liar to the tropics were chattering in the stately co- 
coa and the graceful cabbage trees which overhung 
the house. A low railing separated the garden from 
the garrison parade ground, a plain of about a mile 
in circumference, gradually sinking towards Carlisle 
bay, and which from having been frequently trod- 
den by many feet, had become of a dirty, dingy, 
reddish green; its surface was, however, now euliv- 
ened by numerous groups of soldiers at drill; whose 
white fatigue dresses were thrown out in strong re- 
lief by the dark coloured back ground rf the the here 
bage. On each rise of this plain were various odd- 
ly contrasted buildings, erected at different periods 
as barracks for thetroops. Here was the dark, pri- 
son-like block house, built during the time of Crom- 
well, with its heavy cupola and ball; there the equal- 
ly inconvenient stone barrack, of a later date, with 
its useless fire places, and glazed windows after the 
English fashion, there the more recently erected 
lantern looking building of wood, surrounded with 
four or five stories of galleries, painted of a dull, 
heavy, brick colour, enough to give one the yellow 
fever to look at; and, as if at once to relieve the eye 
and the imagination, there were the neat, low, sin- 
gleestoricd, new built, wooden barracks of Crab- 
‘Town; each officer having his separate but, of vary- 
ing size according to his rank, many of them sur- 
rounded with patches of ground; the occupation and 
amusement of their tenants’ leisure hours, and 
whence, borne on the evening breeze, were now 
wafted a thousand delightful odours. Close to the 
water’s edge stood the Fort of St. Ann’s, from whose 
flag staif the British standard floated gaily and grace- 
fully abroad. Numerous men of war and merehant 
ships rede at anchor in the bay, Which now shone 
like a brazen mirror with the setting snn, that threw 
its full radiance on the picturesque buildings of 
Bridge-Town, whose glazed windows g)istened like 
diamond in the sunbeams, and whose white houses 
‘stood out boldly, as it were embossed upon the dark 
back ground of cocoa groves and sugar plantations 
behind; the numerous wind mills, belonging to 
which, were now moving gaily round to the breeze. 

It is now time to turn to the inmates of the ball, 
which, on thisevening, was decked out with palm- 
branches, lamps, gilded trophies, and other decora- 
tions, and prepared for a ball which the General 
proposed giving in honour of some recent victory. 
The opposite doors were open, and shewed an inner 
apartment laid’ cut as a supper-room; and at the 
one end of the hall was a temporary orchestra for 
the artillery band, the best in garrison; their instru- 
meuts were already in their places; two or three 
neat-looking drummer boys were busied in arrang- 
ing the music-books; and mounted oa a table in the 
outer room, was a viack boy in livery, pouring 
sangaree out of an extremely, narrow-necked stone 
jog, isto another on the floorfwhich he did without 
spilling a drop—a dexterity only acquired by practice. 
ln another part of the room were the officers of the 
General’s staff, and their ladies in full dress;— 
there was the martinet Brigade-Major, powdered, 
starched, and stiffened;—there the more foppish 


ing that many poss us every day without notice who, | Aid-de-camp; and the matter-of-fact, business-like 


were they set off, as in Europe, by dress, would claim 
ardent regards. However, wheihernorthern, south- 
ern, eastern, or western climes, every man, who has 
travelled far, must allow that for one pretty woman 
seen out of England, there are one hundred pretty 
women in England. 


A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE DUELLIST. __ 
«¢ The very butcher of a silk button.””—Shakespeare. 
The day had been more than usually warm, and 
the evening breeze yielded in consequence a far 
more refreshing and invigorating sensation than cus- 
tomary, as Ppaced up and down the gallery, in front 
of the commandant’s gaurters at Barbadoes, (Gene- 


staf then was. He is nowno more. A kinder 
heart never beat beneath a uniform; a braver spirit 
never animated a soldier’s frame; a truer friend, a 
more liberal patron, a more generous benefactor 
never existed. But why should I pause to praise 
him? I loved—I revered him, when fortune smiled 


commissary, who, though inregimentals, had the air 
ofa shopkeeper. But there were two in that group 
that require a more particular description, and 
whom a less experienced eye than mine might, at 
once, have distinguished as new-comers to the West 
Indies, from the rudiness and clearness of their 
compléxioys, the briskness and alacrity of their mo- 
tions, and the restless and varying glances they 
cast round them on objects that must have appeared 
strange to European eyes; and whose appearance 
formed a strong contrast to the sallow, colourless 
features, the dull, apathetic movements, and the 
“ lack-lustre eyes” of the heat-seasoned residents. 
Lieutenant Baldwin (as I shall call him) of the 
——th regiment and his wife, had landed but that 
morning from a transport newly arrived from Eng- 
Jand; andthe General, with his usual kindness, had 
offered them the use of his house until they could 
be comfortably settled in their quarters. Baldwin 
having brought out with him some introductory 
letters to the Géneral, who, perhaps, was not the 
less polite in his attentions because Mrs, B, pos- 


on the prospeets of the young enthusiastic soldier; 


| sessed more than an ordinary share of personal at- 


| 


tractions; for I have often observed the old gentle- 
man’s stately politeness, of the old school, used 
always to soften itself into a peculiar suavity of 
manner when he addressed a pretty woman; and, on 
the contrary, a double frost-work of formality used, 
as it were, unconsciously to spread itself around him 
when he approached the old and ordinary part of 
the sex; and he used jocularly to say that a woman 
ee have but one sin in his eyes, and that was ug- 
iness. 

Mrs. Baldwin,—or, as her husband called her in 
his moments of endearment, ‘‘ the bonnie Jessie,” 
—was fairer than the generality of Scottish women; 
and her dark blue eyes and raven hair gave additional 
lustre to the bgilliancy of her complexion. She was 
of the middle size, and although her figure was 
grace itself, yet, in approaching to fulness, it en- 
hanced her charms by being contrasted with the tall, 
thin forms of the ** Barbadian beauties.” Mr. B. 
himself, was a good-natured, well-infirmed Scot, 
with nothing peculiar to distinguish him; unless, 
indeed, we except an uncommon and apparent fond- 
ness for his wile, showing itself inevery word and 
motion. If anything new struck his eye, it was 
‘Jessie, my wumman, luke ye there!” or ‘ My 
bonnie Jessie, saw ye e’er the like!” In short, Jessie 
—Jessie was the burden of every sentence; nay, 
even when, at the dessert, I played off the old trick 
of handing him a plate of red pepper-fruit for cher- 
ries, and while his mouth was burning, and his 
eyes watering from the joint effect of the pepper 
andthe brandy, to which he had been slily recom- 
mended as its cure, he exclaimed, in broader Scotch 
than usual, ** Puh—puh! Jessie, my bonnie wum- 
man, see ye noo! its as red as fire, and as het as the 
de’il—eh, Jessie! puh—puh!” 

At length most of the guests arrived; the music 
struck up, and the dancing commenced with the 
popular West Indian country dance of ** Mano’? War 
Buckra,” to which the black attendants, as they hur- 
ried back wards and forwards in their usual avocations, 
might be heard humming the words of the negro 
song beginning— 


** Man o’war buckra, man o’war buckra, 
Nebber, nebber do for me ; 

Sojer buckra, sojer buckra, 
He de lad for me ;”’ 


with more loudness and familiarity than would have 
been permitted in European servants. Indeed, I 


ner is allow to the domestic slaves in the West In- 
dies, than to the free-born servants of Europe; per- 
haps from the same reason that we allow, liberties to 
a favourite spaniel; because, being a creature infi- 
nitely below us in the scale of being, we think he 
can never approach our sphere of action, nortan we 
lower ourselves to his. 

During one of the dances, the General beckoned 
to his son Edward S nand myself into the gallery, 
and said, ‘I have called you aside, boys, to put you 
on your guard against One persona, whom, although 
compelled by courtesy to number among my guests, 
I think much fitter to be the inmate of a jail and the 
companion of felons; see, he is now dancing with 
Mrs. B n.” I looked; it was a captain of the 
navy, in the becoming uniform of his profession. He 
seemed about five-and-thirty years of age, below the 
middle size; and, although broad shouldered, was 
yet handsomely formed. His features wore a care- 
less expression of jollity and recklessness, which a 
casual observer might ascribe to the good-natured 
bluutness of the ssilor; but a nearer examiner would 
discover a sort of hardness in his visage, a kind of 
cruel carelessness in his eye, and a scornful projec- 
tion of the under lip, which plainly said, ** This man 
has no heart;” and it was true—for he wasa profess- 
ed duellist. 

**That man,” said the General, waxing warm as 
he 8poke, ‘* deserves to be cast out from suciefy asa 
mouster too hideous even for punisiiment, too de- 
spicable even to be made an example of. He isa 
murderer from inclinatioa—a homicide for amuse- 
ment. When he is in harbour, he makes it kis busi- 
ness to frequent such public places as his rank gives 
him admittance to, for the express purpose of quar- 
relling with, and challenging such individuals as the 
universal knowledge of his character allows to ap- 
proach him; and sure asa meeting takes place, so 
sure is Captain L——s of the Elmira either to kill 
or wound his adversary, —for long practice ha’ given 
him such dexterity with the pistol, that he ean num- 
ber with successive balls the buttons on a sailor’s 
jacket, or shoot down a phial bottle suspended from 
the yard arm of his own frigate. Yet is he kind and 
humane to the men under lis command; his ship’s 
company love even his faults; and his reckless gal- 
lantry in action, supported by the efforts of a darin 
crew, have got him the name of the ‘ Fighting Cap- 
tain,’ as much as the abominable pedilection I have 
described.” 


I need scarce say that after this warning, both Ed- 
ward S———n and myself kept clearof the ‘* Fighting 
Captain” as carefully ashe would steer his trigate 
from the dangers of rock and quicksand. But al- 
thougl: we were fortunate enough to eseape collision 
with him, others were not equally so, for poor Bald- 
win seeing him take some. liberty with his bonnie 
Jessie, naturally resented it. 

The brutal temper of L——s, inflamed with wine, 
was insufferable, and a blow was the result. 

As this rencontre occurred after supper, and duty 
hael required my absence, I was not a witness of the 
transaction; but on my return, I was make acquainted 


withthe whole. 


have invariably observed, that more freedom in man-, 


During that brief interval, not only had the quar- 
rel taken place, but a formal challenge had been gven 
and accepted, 

But let me hurry over the disastrous events of the 
few succeeding hours; they are too painful to bear 
repetition, even at this distant period of time. Suf- 
fice it to say, that before eight o’clock that morning, 
in the midst of the dust-soiled ornaments of the ball- 
room, whose gaudy decorations seemed to mock the 
sorrows of those within its precinets, and surrounded 
by the unremoved fragments of the midnight ban- 
quet, lay the cold remaius of poor Baldwin, While 
the shrieks and groans of his distracted wife nowi 
filled the ears, instead of the gay sounds of laughter, 
and the exhilarating strains of music which so ree 
cently had echoed through its walls. 

Three years mon during which time the Ge- 
neral’s second son having taken my post, I rejoined 
my regiment; with which I was quartered in many 
of the windward islands; but we were at length or- 
dered to head quarters, and I had the pleasure of 
finding the good General happy in the enjoyments 
ofa green old age. In Barbadoes, we were joined 
by a young ensign, whom I shall name M'Ivor, who 
had purchased into our corps. He was a native of 
Scotland, and although Scots are generally reserved 
in their manners, yet there was a gloominess about 
M’lvor, a sternness of character, and a sadness of de- 
meanour unusual and unnatural at his time of life (for 
he was not above nineteen.) His figure was tall and 
elegantly formed, and his features bore a eharacter 
strictly in unison with his manners. He had the 
Roman cast of countence strongly marked; an eye of 
the deepest blue, with hair that clustered in jet 


head; while his whole face, even in moments of 
excitation or exercise, retained invariably the same 
pale, marble-like complexion. 

It was One morning about twilight, and shortly 
before gunefire, that, having dismissed the picquet, 
with which, as subaltern of the night, I had been 
visiting the outposts, | was returning to my quarters 
at Crab-Town, when an incident oceurred that has 
for ever stamped in my bosom a detestation of the 
character of a duelist; and I can now bless my God, 
who has thought fit to remove me from a soldier’s 
profession, which, chivalrous and honourable as it is 
usually thought, is but a licensed system of murder; 
and in misery and deprivation, in sorrow and in wo, 
I have almost learned to think that no excuse, not 
even self-defence, can free that man from blood- 
guiltiness who dares deliberately to ** quench that 
gifted spark which Omnipotence has once ordained 
to burn,” and which no mortal power can ever re- 
illumine. 

It was one of those raw chill mornings, not usual 
in Barbadoes at the approach of the rainy season.— 
“A thick, dense fog partially obscured the landscape 
round, but which the newly-risen sun and the awake 
ning sea breeze had in part dissipated on the higher 
grounds, obscurely revealing fragments of the scen- 
ery in distorted and unsightly portions. Here the 
fog hovered round and hid the base of some building, 
while the summit was clearly discernible,—there the 
summit was hid in clouds, the base only was visible; 
there some portion of the distant hills showed like a 
green island in an ocean of mist; through another 
vista of clouds you might behold the solitary sentinel 
wrapped in his watch-cloak, and. occasioally shroud 
ed and revealed, as he moved briskly backwards and 
forwards, on his post; and, in the direction of the 
sea, the standard at St. Ann’s was observable, float- 
ing like some bird of iil omen, lazily and heavily 


flapping about the clouds that obscured its supporting 
fiag-staff. 


I advanced towards my quarters; the fog became 
thicker and thicker, sp that it required a person 
well versed in the local geography of Crab- own to 
be able to find his way. I was not one of these 
experienced pilots, and in consequeuce, I soon found 
myself bewildered among the labyrinth of the bam- 
boo huts, serving as suttling houses, kitchens, sta- 
bles, &c. to the officers’ quarters; a long, irregular 
range of which divided Crab Town from the low 
sands between the fort and the barracks, and which 
was used asa burying ground for the garrison: the 
number of land-erabs that burrowed among the 
graves, giving to the adjoining buildings its distin- 
guished name of Crab ‘Towa. 

Finding myself more and more at a Joss, I struck 
into the burying-ground; by crossing whieh, I knew 
I must arrive at the beaten road between the garri- 
son and the fort. : 

I was winding my way carefully among the graves, 
cautiously avoiding the prickly pears and other thor- 
ny shrubs that grew scantily in the sand, between 
the ridges which marked the resting places of the 


8 | dead, when the sound of two shots, fired in quick 


succession, struck upon my ear. ‘They were evi- 
dently discharged close at hand; and I stood in no 
enviable situation, for I had clearly distinguished 
the shrill noise that a bullet made in passing close 
to my head; and as I had heard foo many of such 
singing birds whistle by me when on actual service 
not to be well acquainted with the sound, I shouted 
with all my strength, in order that the persons who 
discharged the shots should cease fring, unconsci- 
ously, in my haste, using the technical word of come 
mand. But the echoes of my words had not yet 
died away, when they were answered by a repetition 
of the sounds; but now no bullet whistled past, for 
they had reached their destination. At that instant 
the morning gun from the fort was fired, and an- 
swered by the admiral’s flag ship in the bay, follow- 


ed by the brisk and irregular discharge of small 


black curls round his lofty and intellectual fore-— 
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arms from the marines on the gangways of the seve- 
ral men of war. The effect of heavy artillery on 
mists and vapours is well known. The thin, smoke 
like clouds that hung over the sands slowly roiled 
aside for a moment im heavy folds, like the with- 
drawing of a curtain, and again closed, darkening and 
concealing the surrounding objects; but brief as the 
inwrval was, ithad permitted me to discover a 
group of figures, which might serve asa study fora 
painter, could the artist be found hardened enough 
to gaze unmoved on such a scene. 

Not twenty yards from me, on the ground, lay 
two officers, one in the uniform of my ownregiment, 
the other in the undress of a waval, captain; the sur- 
_ and the second of each were stooping over the 

riends, and a black servant stood at a t ifling dis- 

tance, in evident alarm; while the smoke from their 
pistols still hovered over the spot, in dark circles, 
struggling to rise through the over hanging canopy 
of mist. 1 hastened to the spot: one was my brother 
officer, M’lvor; the cther was the fighting captain 
of the Elmira; both mortally wounded. The sur- 
geons of each, alter a few moments’ consultation, 
declared the impracticability of removing either of 
them from the ground, asa few moments would 
most probably terminate their existence; indeed, 
from the paleness and agony impressed on the fea- 
tures of L——s, and from the crimson flood which 
widely stained the white sand beneath him, it was 
evident that the vital spark was about to be extin- 
guished. 

Not so M’lvor: his wound was in the chest, and 
the bleeding was mostly internal. He had risen 
upon one elbow; asmall stream of blood flowed 
from between his clenched teeth; but as his dark eye 
was fixed sternly upon his prostrate antagonist, his 
whole face was illumined with an expression of exul- 
tation and delight, fearfully in contrast’ with his evi- 
dent and increasing weakness; and the brilliant hue 
of pleasure lit up those features, at other times so 
pale and death-like. 

The departing sailor, in faltering and broken ac- 
cents, gasped out a request to be brought nearer to 
M’lvor, that he might grasp his nand and die for- 
giving him. 

A strange expression of contempt played upon the 
blood-stained lips of the latter, as he heard this de- 
mand, and beheld the surgeons assisting his adver- 
sary to approach him. With painand difficulty the 
dying mau reached out his trembling hand, and the 
accents of forgiveness hung upon his lips; when the 
Highlander raising himself to a sitting posture, 
fiercely grasped the extended hand, and, while a 
gush of blood accompanied every word, exclaimed, 
in accents never to be eradicated from my meinory, 

“L——s, you are now dying on the grave of my 
brother-in-law, poor Baldwin, he whom you mur- 
dered rots in the soil beneath you; but my sister, 
Jesse M’Ivor, she rests with her forbears, among 
the green hills of that native land I never shall 
behold. You wronged a daughter of M’Ivor—a son 
of M’Ivor has avenged her wrongs.” He flung the 
hand from him with contemptuous violence, and, 
falling backwards in the effort ceased to exist: his 
face retaining, even in death, the same expression of 
stern delight. LL——s writhed in redoubled agony, 
as ifthe grave on which he lay had been a bed of 
molten fire—his features became convulsed—the 
glare of his eye bore fearful resemblance to the once 
insulting glance of the professed and successful 
duellist. Suddenly he started to his feet—he assumed 
the posture of a prepared, combatant—and, with his 
arm extended, as if in the act of discharging a pistol, 
he fell prostrate over the now senseless body of his 
youthful antagonist. 


GASTON DE FOIX. 

“Que les autres se felicitent d’avouw cree des leros:— 
Gaston de Foix esi a moi’’—Louis XI. Memoires. 

CHAPTER I, 

‘* But, uncle,” said young Gaston de Foix to the 
king, as he entered the apartment ot the queen in 
the Luxembourg, ‘‘do these papers tell aright? are 
the French arms driven from the Milanese?” 

“ I fear it is no better,” said Louis, with a melan- 
choly look, which was succeeded by a smile on per- 
ceiving the anxious interest mavifested in the face 
of his nephew. 

‘* By St. Dennis, it were foul shame if it prove 
true; then to think of this noisy, parchment-scrawl- 
ing Julius—the accounts say he visited the Span- 
iards in person before Mirandola, and conducted 
the siege—had [ been there, 1 would have put his 
infallibility to the test.” 

‘I warrant me thou wouldst have made him de- 
cline the experiment,” said the king, more and 
more strack with the animation which mantled the 
ingenuous countenance of his favourite nephew with 
an ardent glow of enthusiasm, ‘* an a quarter of my 
villains had a spirit hot as thine, the vatican itself 
would have been no security tohim. Would thou 
wert older, or had but some slight experience, be- 
shrew me but I would send thee, antaught as thou 
art, totry a tilt with him. But,” continued he, re- 
lapsing again into despondeney, ** *tis lost; my hold 
is gone—and to expose thee to such hazards, were 
to match the young eaglet against the towering falcon; 
no, France |:as lost blood enough, without sacrificing 
thee.” 

**Enough!”—said the youth, rising up and ex- 
tending his arm in the boiling excitement of the 

moment, ** you say true; she has indeed lost enough, 
and that enough shall be repaid ere long with such 
retribution, as shall signalize her vengeance where’er 


grant it—but, dear uncle—does age alone confer 
superiority ?—was not Hannibal, atten years, sworn 
to eternal hatred to Rome; and did he not, as sage 
chronicles relate, conquer Spain before he was as 
old as 1? Was not his opponent Seipio young in 
years, yet old in judgment? Whom do those sullen 
islanders of Britain most pride themselves upon, 
and point out asa monument of our shame, if not 
their black Edward? who, though he died a youth, 
before he wore his father’s crown, yet bore off 
captive the monarchs of France and Spain, and 
gained kingdoms tor a price—the price of fame— 
and can tamely see* our honour reft fromus, and 
not feel old enough to retrieve it!” 

** By heavens, but this boy will make me think 
him a man—how shouvldst thou knew of all these 
things, and still more what remedy canst devise ?”— 
said the king io a half serious way, “ has thy youth 
led thee to consider the present state of our affairs? 
an thou canst advise me sagely, 1 will dispense with 
any counsel but thine. Prove thy manhood before 
thou askest me to trust it.” 

‘The youth, with a downward look of modest di!- 
fidence, hesitated, as if he thought the king was 
jesting at his presumption; but a second request, in 
a more earnest manner, encouraged him to proceed. 
** Why, dear uncle, did you wait in the hour of 
success, and suffer your enemies to unite and make 
head against you?—had you pushed on to Rome, 
Julius would not have vapoured and strutted at Mi- 
randola.”’ 

** Thou hast hit it, nephew, that mad priest would 
not then have outwitted me.” 

**This came across me as Lread of Hannibal’s 
error, which lost him laly at Capua, as it did you at 
Bologna.” 

**It were well to lose it to gain so sweet and 
scholarly a rebuke,” said the king, with emotions of 
tender affection, as he gazed, his eyes swimming 
with tears of joy, upon his beloved charge. ‘*’ Tis 
as thou sayest, though any but thou would have fared 
hard for telling it to his sovereign.” 

** And then to summon councils, and:debate with 
superannuated gownsmen, when the field alone were 
the true scene of action, and the hot melee the only 
means to repress the ambitious Julius. What cared 
he for the thunder of the council, when he could 
dealin the same empty denunciations as vicar of 
Christ, and, at the same time, wield a temporal 
sword, While you deliberated, he acted; and your 
delay lost you first the Milanese; then Lombardy, 
and now the very passes of the Alps are in the power 
of the enemy.” 

The youth paused in his rapid speech, and eyed 
the king. Louis was wrapt in astonishment, at hear- 
ing himself so boldly yet justly censured, and that, 
00, by a st ripling, who, by education and situation, 
was alike removed from the stirring scenes of war 
and intrigue, of which Italy was, at that time, the 
centre. He had himself in playfulness, invited the 
discussion of the subject, and found himself deeply 
engaged in sober earnest. He Jooked at him with 
wonder— 

** By Saint Anne, if thou fightest as thou talkest, a 
jest will have become truth. Something prompts me 
to intrast to thee the guidance of our affairs; but then 
—so young—” 

**Oh, dearest uncle,” said the youth, rushing’ to 
embrace the king. 

** But what wouldst thou do, wert thou now at the 
head of the army of Italy??? 

** Do! turn the Alps, mask Genda, cross the Po, 
seize Milan, or compel the enemy to an engagement 
in its defence, cut off Julius from the emperor, force 
him toa separate peace, or, should he still resist, 
besiege the city of his pride, and transfer Rome to 
Paris. ”? 

** God’s life, boy, Lut thou hast it—enough—Ltaly 
is thine. Go and shame us gray beards with the dawn- 
ing splendour of thy fame. I see it—haughty Julius, 
thou little knowest the infant Hercules that is to di 
thy renown. Now am again king.” 

** Mother!” cried the youth, overpowered with 
emotion, asa stately, Juno-looking ledy, in a flow- 
ing velvet robe, entered the Cabinet, with a port of 
surpassing dignity. ‘* Dear mother, Lam so hap- 
py-”? And she folded her son in her maternal em- 
brace. 

** What!” said Louis, ‘* my general conquered so 
ae Sister, the army will demand satisfaction for 

is. 

The duchess of Orleans looked at her brother— 
then at her son; and the large tear drops glittered in 
her dack eyes— 

** I see how it is,” said Louis, with a smile of af- 
fectionate meaning, and left the cabinet. 

CHAPTER II, 

Italy, as well as Flanders, has been and always 
will be the arena in which the fate of nations is to be 
decided. Placed, as it were, like a neutral ground 
between the opposing political parties of modern 
Europe, it has been swept by a constant flux and-re- 
flux of the tide of war, and like the apple of discord, 
has been of comparatively little benefit to the posses- 
sor, while it has excited the unappeasable jealousy of 
his neighbours. Ia the mean time, no energetic efforts | 
have been made by any native patriot to shake off 
the foreign yoke; but their exertions have. been con- 
fined solely toa choice of masters. And itseems a 
sert of retribution that she, who so long held in sub- 
jection the remotest parts of the earth, should in her 
turn, be the listless slave of others, till the years of 
od abasement equal the centuries of her exalta- 

ion. 


the name of France is known. Am I young— 


had distracted and 


who alone could have vin lieated her freedom, and 
foreign arms completed the disunion to which do- 
mestic troubles had given rise. 
free cities Were seen ranged in deadly opposition 


confirmed hereditary enemies. 


causes of difference,or the bitterness of the animosi- 
ties displayed in their prosecution. 
It wasat a critical season, when all Italy was em- 


broiled with dissensions, that Louis XIL, in the year 
149%, crossed the Alps and conquered Milan. Elated 


famed republics, with their merchant princes, were | 
fast sinking into hnstgaiionnee: an insidious policy | 
sown dissensions among those | 


The banners of the. 


with his success, he shortly after made himself mas- 
ter of Naples, but was unable, from his limited re- 
sources, to retain possession of it, and concentrated | 
his forces on the Mincio. The new pope JuliusIL., | 
witha degree of artifice rarely witnessed, induced | 
Louis to aid in conquering the Venetians, the very 
naticn with whom he should have made the firmest 
alliance; then inveigled him into holding a council 
upon the affairs of italy; and finally, when, by delay 
«nd stratagem, he had strengthened himself and re- 
duced his adversary to comparative weakness, he 
commenced the war by boldly taking Mirandola in 
person, and prosecuted it till he forced the French 
to recross the Alps. 


Dispirited by so many unexpected reverses, Louis 
returned to his capital with a firm determination to 
cease from any further*invasion of Italy. Yet his 
impatient spirit continually goaded him on to 
fresh enterprizes, and he passed his days in planning 
new campaigns, and then abandoning his designs as 
soon as formed. It was at a season of irresolution 
like this, that he held the conversation sketched 
above with his young nephew Gaston de Fox, a 
stripling who had hardly attained his majority, and 
who seemed to join the fire of manhood and the dis- 
cretion of age tothe impetaosity of youth. Sudden- 
ly warmed by his glowing delineations of future 
plans, and- his demonstrations of their inevitable 
success, he conferred upon him the chief command 
of an army to invade that fatal country which had so 
often proved the grave of the French, and where par- 
tial conquest had only been the lure to more disas- 
trous defeat. 


Never was trust betterreposed. History, even at 
this late day, has preserved, with unabated lustre, 
the brilliant enterprizes of the young hero, which 
are equalled only by those of the great master of war, 
in modern times, upon the same blood-dyed battle 
fields, and which strikingly resemble them in de- 
sign and excution. 


De Foix, though scarcely above twenty years of 
age, and entirely unacquainted with the routine of 
order and the discipline of the service, seemed, as 
it were, intuitively to grasp the compticated difficul- 
_ties of his situation, and to indicate, with unerring 
certainty, the course to be pursued. ‘The army im- 
bibed the confidence of their youthful leader, and, 
awakened from their former state of apathy and dis- 
trust of themselves, by ao inspiring martial har- 
rangue, demanded with loud shouts, to be led against 
the en-my. De Foix took advantage of this first 
burst of enthusiasm, and with a detachment ofa few 
hundred lances and™a thousand infantry, defeated 
and dispersed a much larger body of the Imperial- 
ists, near Bologna, and, following up their blow 
with unexampled rapidity, compelled the enemy 
to raise the siege of the city, and retire with pre- 
cipitation, leaving behind, in their hasty retreat, 
many military stores. Hardly had De Foix entered 
Bologna, when a courier arrived with the news that 
the Venetians had, by forced marches, Jaid siege to 
Brescia, a city far in his rear, and threatened by its 
capture, to cut off his communication with France.— 
To put himself at the head of a detachment of lances 
and hasten-with the utmost speed to the beleaguered 
city, ordering main body of the army to follow 
with all expedition, was the implulse of the moment. 
Crossing, in his rapid advance, tue I’o, Adige and 
Mincio, he came up with the enemy immediately 
after they had taken Brescia by storm. Such was 
the incredible rapidity of his advance, that the Ve- 
netians had not the slightest intimation of his pre- 
sence, and, seeing his small party from the walls, as 
they advanced over the plain, supposed them to be 
a body of marauders from the neighbouring city of 
Venora, and drew out their forces, promising them- 
selves certain victory in an apparent trifling skir- 
mish. Gaston, after riding along the lines of his 
small party, with his vizor up, and infusing into 
them a portion of his own burning enthusiasm, 
placed himself in front, drew down the bars of his 
casque, couched his lance, gave the war-ery of his 
nation and name, St. Denis Mountjoye! then, bow- 
| ing his plamed head, he set spurs to his steed, and 
rushed impetuously upon the bristling line of the 
enemy. ‘The detachment followed his example.— 
De Foix performed wonders, but his strength was 
nearly exhausted, and his followers were on the 
point of yielding 10 the immense s»periority of num- 
bers, when the rising dust in the horizon announced 
the approach of the main body. The Venetians, 
in dismay at the unexpected arrival of the whole 
French army, awaited not the encounter; but fled 


At the time of which we are speaking, her far- 


with great precipitation, and Brescia, Bergamo, and 


many other cities of lesser note fell into the hands 
of the conqueror, 

In the conception and execution of the plans of De 
Foix, we see a striking similarity to those of the 
greatest general of modern times, on the same ground 
and at a similar age. It was the boast of Napoleon, 


_in his first Italian campaign, that turned the 
side by side with those of France and the emperor, | 


and Kinsmen and brothers often encountere: each | 
other in promiscuous conflict, contending for some 
trifling party distinction with the inveterate hate of | 
A striking account | 
of the fatal feuds may be found in the historjes of | itating generals who were formed upon the old and 
Guicciardini and Machiavelli, and we are ata loss | ineffective school of warfare. Gaston de Foix, while 
whether to wonder most at the insignificance of the | : 


Alps, when Hannibal had been forced to cross them.” 
Such was the plan of De Foix. Napoleon, by the 
rapidity of his advance, and the quickness of the exe- 
cution of his plans, which followed like lightning 
upon conception, struck terror into the slow and hes- 


he live d, effected similar wonders. By the seeming 
ubiquity of his presence, he paralyzed all the plans 
of the enemy, and with a small but effective torce, 
lowered the pride of the mnst renowned generals of 
the time, and compelled them, though at the head of 
numbers double his own, to assume the defensive, 
and bury themselves in field entrenchments or the 
fortifications of the walled cities. Thas, in later 
times, the veteran Wurmzer fled for shelter to Man- 
tua, and Alvinzi entrenched himself at Arcola, while 
Bonaparte scoured the open country, and overcame 
the successive armies of Austria, till his name alone 
outbalanced thousands. - 

But to quit the parallel and resume the narrative. 
Louis, overjoyed at the unexpected successes of his 
nephew, and knowing the importance of following 
up victory, directed De Foix, in his despatches, to 
engage the Spanish army before it should be rein- 
forced by a body of six thousand Swiss, which the 
emperor was levying inthe Grisons. De Foix, who 
needed no such incitement to action, and who had 
himself resolved upon the same course, broke up his 
camp at Brescia, and followed close atter the Impe- 
rialists, who retreated as he advanced. In this pur- 
suit, the French crossed two large rivers, the Min- 
cio and Po, withall its southern tributary branches, 
till they forced the enemy to the shores of the Ad- 
riatic, and obliged them to entrench themselves at 
the distance of three miles from Ravenna. De Foix, 
in order to draw them from their post, laid siege to 
the city, but the enemy having sent a large detach- 
ment to the assistance of the citizens before the are 
rival of the French, his efforts were vain, and he 
resolved to attack the Imperialists in their very en- 
trenchments, knowing, that in case of success, the 
besieged place would inevitably fall into his hands. 
The evening of the tenth of April, fifteen hundred 
and twelve, closed upon the French army, busied in 
preparations for battle onthe morrow. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


CURIOUS AND ROMANTIC STOTY. 
(From the Revista E<panola,a Madrid periodical.) 

On the 3d of January last, Benito de ta Torrre pre- 
sented himself to an Alcade, complaining that a child 
two months old, had been given by him to be nursed, 
but that on the previous day his wife having gone to 
bring home the infant, was attacked on her return by 
two men, who took it from her by violence, adding 
that he had some suspicion of the nurse and her 
huskand, in consequence of learning that two strange 
men had gone to look at the child, using his name, 
two days previously, though he had commissioned no 
one to do. so, 

This occurrence appeared likely to remain a myse 
tery: but in consequence of the activity of the magis- 
trate hefore whom it came, the following develope- 
ment has taken place:— 

The wife of Benito de la Torre lived in but little’ 
harmony with her husband, on account of the anxiety 
which he had for an heir, which she for many years 
delayed to produce him, and the lady, anxious to be 
on better terms with her husband, conceived a daring 
aud novel plan to impose a fictitious child upou him. 
She pretended for some months past to be enceinte, 
We cannot comprehend how the husband copld be so 
easily deceived; but the fact is, that after having gone 
through all the stages of that delicate situation, she 
arranged with a midwife that when her time was ac- 
complished an infant was to be brought her from the 
Foundling Hospital, which she was to manage as her 
own. it chanced that at this period, another of the 
same class, a friend of the midwife, had in her 
charge a lady who was about to become a mother 
without having been a wife, and this person having 
said that her intention was to carry the infant to the 
hospital as soon as it was born, taking care to place 
a mark upon it as hereafter it might be recognised, 
it was determined that the child should be brought to 
the wife of Benito de la Torre, who was at that time 
to feign all symptoras of an approaching labour. The 
lady having been delivered in due course of time, 
the baby was seeretly carried to the house of the 
ger sick woman, who took the opportunity of 

er husband’s absence to go through all the forms of 
a labour, and produced him on his return this heir, 
and the happy but deluded husband immediately 
gave itin charge tothe nurse, that had been pre- 
viously engaged for the purpose. In the course how- 
ever of alittle time, the real parents Of the baby, 
took astep very usual in this country; and from 
lovers became man and wife, and, as may be natu- 
rally supposed, they claimed from the midwife who 
had been their accomplice in concealing its birth, the 
fruit of their illicit amours, totally waconscious as 
they were of the transfer it had undergone. The two 
midwives beeame much alarmed at this unexpected 
demand, and they went to the wife of Benito de la 
Torre to tell her of this unforeseen occurrence, who 


) was horror struck on hearing of it, and she and her 


husband were living on the happiest terms since the 
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moment when he supposed he was the father of the 
child. But as it was necessary that something should 
be done, and, as it was idle to think of her being 
able to retain the child, it was agreed upon between 
them that she should withdraw it from the purse on 
the night in question, on some pretext or other, and 
that alter it was delivered up to the real parents, she 
should pretend she was robbed of it in the manner 
which she subsequently alleged; and in fact having 
done so, she made the poor credulous husband be- 
lieve this new invention, who very naturally flew to 
the officers of justice to assist him in reclaiming his 
heir, and discovering the offender who so cruelly 
maltreated his wife. These gentry being a little 
more knowing than M. Benito de la Torre, sifted 
the story deeper than he had done, and the result 
was that the whole plot, such as we have described 
it, came to light, to the astonishment of the hnsband, 
the dismay of the wife, and the annoyance of the new 
married couple, who little dreamed that the produce 
ot their love should bring them into such noto- 
riety, after they had made up the scandal of their 
amours on the altars of the church. 

The result of the trial was, that the Tribunal or- 
dered the child to be retained by the real pavents, 
and sentenced the pretended mother and the two 
midwives to two months imprisonment, and which 
sentence, for the reformation of public morals, we 
are happy to say has been carried into effect. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Juty 27, 1833. 


A HOT DAY. 

Wednesday was one of the warmest days of the sea- 
son. At three o’clock in the afternoon the thermo- 
meter stood at 88 in the shade, in doors, It isduring 
such weather that Byron’s description inthe poem of 
Darkness, can be ‘felt and appreciated:’ 


Men did glare upon each other with eyes, 

Whose hot and fever’d glances seemed 

From the red bosom ofa furnace shot. 

Some by the windless window stood and tried, 

Tried vainly there to catch the breeze that came 
not; 

Some gasping sank beneath the scorching sighs 

Their panting comrades heaved. Some called for 
ice; 

For juleps some. Some calmly dripping stood, 

‘Then homeward hurried and their linen changed— 

Changed frequently, yet ever dripped anew, 

And figures strange of fiery uncouth mien, 

With sagging habil’ments were frequent seen; 

And features, forms, and fashions, all were changed, 

Mingled and changed like molten scrap-iron,— 
blended: 

Men to primeval modes returned, and these 

Moved hatless, stockless, vestless, coatless all. 


A correspondent writes:—‘‘ The first and oldest 
theatre in Philadelphia was opened at the S. "W. 
_corner of South and Vernon streets, April 15, 1754, 
with the play of the ‘Fair Penitent,’ and ‘Miss in her 
Teens.’ <A prologue and epilogue, written for the 
occasion, were spoken by. Mr. Rigby and Mrs. Hal- 
lam. This theatre is now being torn down, having 
for many years been occupied as a second hand fur- 
niture store. It was perhaps one of the most singu- 
larly constructed buildings ever erected.” 


AMUSING WORK. 
The Life and Adventures of Dr. Dodimus Duck- 
worth, A. N. Q. is the title of a new publication, in 
two volumes, that has just appeared in New York. 


It is from the pen of Dr. Greene, formerly editor of | ¥ 


the Constellation, and author of **A Yankee among 
the Nullifiers.” The volumes are among the most 


- entertaining that have been issued from the press for | J 


along time. ‘They may be obtained in this city at 
the book-store of Mr. T. T. Ash, Chesnut street, 
opposite the theatre. 

The new book of travels, by Mr. Fidler, which 
has been republished in this country, is severely 
but justly dealt with by our public journals, The 
Boston Journal says of it:—*‘*As a literary work it is 
beneath criticism. It is made up wholly of personal 
details and anecdotes; and he seems not to have the 
slightest notion of any thing beyond what meets the 
eye andear. Itis Mrs Trollope without her-sting 
—the bitterness without the flavour.” 


Morats oF CINCINNATI.—On Saturday night 
week, at Cincinnati, one individual had his pocket 
picked of fifty dollars at the theatre—another was 
knocked down in the street and robbed of his 
watch—and a house was broken open the same 


night. 


_ Seventy-three deaths occurred at Baltimore during 
the week ending on Saturday last. 


A packet steamboat is about to fitted out to ply be- 
yween Norfolk and Charleston. 


A mad dog was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Germantown on Saturday last. 


We find attached to an advertisement in.a Wash- 
ington paper, extracts from the letters of eight ladies 
of this city, who testify as to the efficacy of the 
*‘Roach and Bed Bug Bane,” manufactured by Jo- 
seph Seixas. One of these ladies says, in her letter 
to Mr. S.: ‘ Of all the articles that I have used for 
bed-bugs, I consider yours as the best. I have tried 
a great many ways, but never could get any thing; ! 
tried cold and hot water, but it was of.no use. | 
only used your bane three times last summer, and I 
could not perceive a bed bug, and could sleep all 
night, whereas before I was compelled to get up in 
the night and light a candle. You may make this 
as public us you think proper.” 


Two deaths by cholera occurred at Jacksonville, 
Ill. during the week ending on the fourth inst. At 
Carrollton, in the same State, the epidemic was ra- 
ging with great violence and fatality, A letter from 
that place, under date of the third inst. says:—‘‘Miss 
Priscilla Thompson, Mrs. Eleanor English, and P. 
G. Kenneth, Esq. died lastevening. Mr. K. was 
one of the oldest and most respectable merchants 
in this place, and fell a victim to the cholera, this 
giant enemy to the human race, a little before 8 
o’clock, this morning. He had just returned from 
the grave yard, where he had followed an affection- 
ate and lovely daughter, Mrs. Caroline Beebe, aged 
18, when he was seized by this unrelenting enemy, 
under whose torture he languished for about 36 
hours. He lived an honest man, a pious and exem- 
plary christian, and died like a christian, triumph- 
ing in his Saviour, for he was going home.” 


A Wanryinc—A young man, who says he is from 
Newark, New Jersey, while walking in company 
with two others in Grand street, New York, on Sun- 
day night last, rudely assaulted a respectable lady. 
Her husband, who was fortunately in company at the 
time, instantly seized the ruffian and handed him 
over to the watch. He was committed to prison un- 
til he found bail in the sum of one thousand dollars to 
answer for the offence at the next Sessions, 


We know of no merrier fellow on earth than a 
sailor just returned froma long voyage with his 
pockets full of money. His whole soul appears to 
be one great ‘‘lump of generosity,” and his chief 
object seems to be to disburthea himself of his cash. 
An honest tar of this description effected a landing 
at Providence on Saturday last, and the Boston At- 
las gives the following account of his adventures, 
while in search of a conveyance to Boston: 


‘Hawl in your bob stays and avast a bit,’ said he 
to the driver, ‘1 want to charter your craft for a pas- 
sage for myself and baggage to Boston—what d’ye 
ask?? ‘Iwo dollars,’ answered the driver, ‘for your- 
self, and a dollar anda half for your baggage.’— 
‘None of your tricks, you landlubber,’ responded 
Jack, ‘blast my eyes, if 1 don’t start an oppositicn if 
ou charge at that rate.’ The driver persisting, 
Jack waddled down to a truck stand—‘I say, ship- 
mate, what will you take for your horse and truck, 
as you call ’em.? The truckman thinking it all a 
joke, said he would take a hundred and fifty dollars. 
‘V’ll give a cool hundred,’ said ‘Done,’ said 
Trucky, and at Jack’s request, he made out a bill of 
sale, when much to his surprise, Jack pulled out of 
his pocket a $100 bill and handed it over. Trucky 
therefore, offered him 25 dollars to relinquish his 
bargain, but Jack was determined to start an oppo- 
sition to that ‘landlubber up stream,’ and so mount- 
ed his truck with his baggage and drove through the 
streets offering passage to Boston at half price— 
sailors free. Not being successful in obtaining pas- 
sengers, he started off, alone, and was passed by the 
stage coach, a few miles from Providence, endeav- 
ouring to get through a toll gate, at a less price than 
the law authorized. We havenot yet heard of his 
arrival, though he will no doubt be here. The horse 
and truck are said to be worth full one hundred and 
sixty dollars. 


A letter from St. Kitts, under date of the first inst. 
gives the following erroneous intelligence: —** The 
English papers state that England is in a state of in- 
surrection—that the mob had hoisted the American 
ensign in London, and placed the Liberty cap over 
it—that 60,000 persons had petitioned the King to 
discharge his ministry. Lord Combermere, and 


many others had waited on the King in person, de- 


manding a pausein their career. Private letters say 
that the whole kingdom is in a state of rebellion.” 


INTERESTING TO STAGE DRIVERS, 

A case was tried before the New York Superior 
Court a few days since, which possesses interest to 
hackney coachmen and stage drivers generally. The 
action was brought by Rachael Gilman, as the guar- 
dian of a youth about the age of fourteen, to recover 
damages for injuries sustained by him, in conse- 
quence of having been run over by the four horse 
Greenwich Stage, entitled Gen. Jackson. It appear- 
ed in evidence that on the 15th of January last, the 
stage, with twelve passengers, on its way up Broad- 
way, in turntng into Canal street, came suddenly 
upon a crowd of foot passengers, about 20 in number, 
some of whom were going up and others coming 
down on the cross path over Canal street, conngcting 
the side walks on the west side of Broadway. The 
crowd divided to avoid the stage, and the boy Gil- 
man, who was among them, and was crossing from 
the north, in attempting to pass in front of the stage, 
was knocked down by the leaders, and the horses 
and stage passed overhim. Both of his thighs were 
bruised, and the sinews about the knee and ancle of 
his right leg badly injured, though no bones were 
broken or dislocated. In consequence of this injury, 
his general health has ever since been impaired; and 
to recover damages for this the present suit was 
brought. It appeared that the horses were ‘‘on the 
trot,” though according to the driver’s testimony, 
not going faster than some horses would walk. The 
plaintiff had two umbrellas under his arm, which, 
the driver testified, struck the heads of the leaders, 
causing them to start; by which means he lost his 
command over them. 

The defence was that the accident occurred through 
the plaintiff’s fault in persisting to cross in front of 
the horses at such evident peril, and that it was occa- 
sioned by striking the leaders heads and rendering 
them ungovernable. No charge of malice or inten- 
tention to do injury was made, and the general cha- 
racter of the driver for skill and carefulness was 
proved to be good. 

The Court charged the jary that if the accident 
happened through the negligence of the driver, the 
defendant was liable, unless they should find that 
the plaintiff was also in fault; that if they found the 
defendant liable, then, inasmuch as the injury ap» 
peared to have been done without malice or inten- 
tion, they were to confine themselves to the real 
damages sustained by the plaintiff. The case did 
not appear to be one calling for vindictive damages. 
Verdict for the plaintiff, 175 dollars damages. 


Theatricals are dullin New York. Three theatres 
are open, the Park, Richmond Hill, and the Bowery; 
but a correspondent writes that they present nightly 
a miserable ‘picture of empty benches. Mrs. 
M‘Clure, who has not yet gone to Europe, is at the 
Bowery. Mrs. Duff was to take a farewell benefit 
atthe Richmond Hill last evening. She was to play 
Katharine in the comedy of Katharine and Petru- 
chio—ad Miss Mary Duff was to appear as Lady 
Teazle in the School for Scandal. 


A Moerperer Arrestep.—A letter from Ash- 
ville, N. C. dated 4th July, states that full confirma- 
tion has been received of the murder of Wm. Patton, 
of Abbeville, mentioned in our paper a few days 
since, and that the murderer has been arrested, but 
no money found upon him. 


The Harvest in Ohio is said to be excellent.— 
There never was a greater promise of fruit in that 
State. 


The Siamese Twins are wandering through and 
being exhibited in Ohio. 

The Ravel family are exhibiting their féats in Cin- 
einnati. Mr. H. G. Pearson, of this city, has an 
engagement for six nights at the new Cincinnati the- 
atre. 


Liprary oF Romance.—Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard have just issued another number of this 
entertaining work. It contains a story entitled the 
*‘Bondman,” the idea of which was suggested on 


| reading the first volume of Robertson’s Charles the 


Fifth, or the Feudal Policy of Germany. The tale 
is powerfully written, and possesses strong interest. 


= 


An infant child of W. J. Timberlake, of Flauvan- 
na, Va. lost its life yesterday week, in consequence 
of a dose of laudanum administered to it by a servant 
nurse. The girl, it is supposed, was exasperated 


against Mr. Timberlake, in consequence of a correce 
tion she had received from him a day or two before, 


and took this means of avenging herself. 


The ‘romantic Wissahicon” has been so much 
bepraised of late, both in prose and verse, that those 
who have never had an opportunity of admiring the 
beauiiful scenery -that surrounds and lines its bor- 
ders, are beginning to inquire for it. And in ane 
swer to some of these inquiries a correspondent 0, 
the Germantown Telegraph, who appears fully ac- 
qnainted withthe subject, advises all who visit the 
Wissahicon, to enter the line of the creek at Robin- 
son’s Mill, on the Norristown Turnpike road, above 
the falls of Schuy!kill—and after exploring its mar- 
gin and the rail-road, to return by way of German- 
town. The western bank of the Schuylkill from the 
Falls bridge down to Peters’ Island, is also repre- 
sented as presenting a beautiful ride. The same 
writer, who professes himself an admirer of fine 
scenery, also recommends as another ride of not less 
interest and attraction, the margin of the western side 
of the Schuylkill, from the Flat Rock Bridge up as 
high as Watson’s Ford. He says it is the very place to 
be explored by our ladies who love to make excur- 
sions on horseback. The deep, embowering shades 
which will screen them for miles from the sun—the 


perpetually changing river scenery—the rugged cliff 
and mossy rocks—all combine to interest the be- 
holder. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


NOTES OF A BOOKWORM.—No. 6. 

Haroun-at-Rascuip.—-This celebrated monareh, 
who reigned from 786 to 809, acquired a glorious 
name by the protection which he afforded to letters, 
The historian Elmacin assures us, that he never un- 
dertook a journey without carrying with him at least 
a hundred men of science in his train. The Ara- 
bians are indebted to him tor the rapid progress 
which they made in science and literature; for Hae 
roun never built a mesyue without attaching to it a 
school. [lis successors followed his example, and 
in a short period, the sciences which were cultivated 
inthe capital, spread themselves to the very extre- 
mities of the empire of the Caliphs. Haroun-ale 
Raschid, besides, was sufficiently superior to the 
fanaticism which had previously animated his sect, 
not to despise the k.owledge which the professors 
of another faith possessed. ‘The head of his schools, 
and the first director of the studies in his empire, 
was a Nestorian Christian of Damascus, of the name 
of John Ebu Messna.—Sismondi’s Lit. So. of Eu- 
rope. 

PaTRIOTISM.—It had been proposed that the im- 
peachment of Melville should be followed by that 
of Pitt; bat when some members of the opposition 
went to Fox, they found him singularly lkewarm, 
and, indeed, he threw cold water on the whole pro- 
ceeding, alleging the extremely vindictive appear- 
ance which would be incurred by such a proceed- 
ing. The wheel within the wheel was this: Fox’s 
marriage with Mrs. Armitage had taken place under 
circumstances which had prevented her being much 
visited. The Duchess of Gordon, and one of her 
daughters, having obtained a knowledge of what was 
in agitation, forthwith visited Mrs. Fox, used every 
art of conciliation, drove with her in an open car- 
riage, and invited her to the Duchess’s house, where 
she was received with all possible attention. The 
bait took; and his wife’s influence effectually modi. 
fied the vehemence of the patriot.”— London, Nat. 


Gallery, part XXXIUL art. ‘Lord Mele 
ville. 


SWITZERLAND. 
The land of beanty and of grandeur, lady, 
Where looks the cottage out ona domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes, 
And bills of forests! crystal waves that rise 
*Midst mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, . 
Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them. Torrents there 
Are bounding floods! and there the tempest roams 
At large, in all the terrors of its glory! 
And then our valleys! ah, they are the homes 
For hearts! our cottages, our vineyards, orchards— 
Our pastures studded with the herd and fold! 
Our native strains that melt us as we sing them! 
A free—a gentle—sirmple—honest people!” 
Sheri/an Knowles’ Play of “* The Wife.” 


CuaRLEMAGNE. —He was ambitious, it is true; but 
his ambition was of the noblestkind. He was ge- 
nerous, magnanimous, liberal, humane, and brave; 
but he was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and pru- 
dent. ‘Fhough easily appeased in his enmities, his 
friendships were deep and permanent; and, though 
hasty and severe to avenge his friends, he was mer- 
ciful and placable, when personally injured. In 
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mind, he was blessed with all those happy facilities, 
which were necessary {0 success in the great enter- 
prizes which he undertook. His eloquence was 
strong, abundant and clear; anda great talent for ac- 
quiring toreign tongues added to his powers of ex- 
pression. The same quickness of comprehens.on 
rendered every other study light, though undertasen 
in the midst of a thousand varied occupations, aud 
at an age to which great capabilities of acquisiton 
are not in general extended. His person was hard- 
some and striking. His countenance was fine, open 
and bland, his features high, and his eyes large and 
sparkling. His figure was remarkable for its fine 

roportions; and though somewhat inclived to obesity 
in his latter years, we are told, that, wheter situng 
or standing, there was always something in his ap- 
pearance which breathed of dignity, and inspired re~ 
pect. He was sober and abstemious in his food, and 
simple to an extreme in his garments. Passionately 
fond of robust exercises, they formed his great re- 
laxation and amusement; but he never neglected the 
business of the public for his private pleasure, nor 
yielded one moment to repose or enjoyment which 
could be more profitably employed. His activity, 
his quickness, and his indefatigable energy in con- 
ducting the affairs of state, having already been 
spoken of at large, it only remains to be said, that in 

rivate life he was gentle, cheerful, affectionate, and 
kind; and that—with his dignity guarded by virtue, 
talents, and mighty renown—he frequently laid aside 
the pomp of empire, and the sternness of command. 
No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in so 
high a degree those qualities which rule men and 
direct events, with those which endear the possessor 
and attach his contemporaries. No man was ever 
more trusted and loved by his people, more respect- 
ed and feared by other kings, more esteemed in his 
lifetime, or more regretted at his death.—G. P. 
James’s History of C. 


Witp Hetiorrore.—There is one plant 1n parti- 
cular, the product of some of the western prairies, 
which, when in abundance and perfection, constitutes 
one of the richest ornaments of the landscape. _Itis 
the wild heliotrope, with large flowers of gold and 
bronze. Its growth is lofty, and thousands of acres 
are, attimes, so densely covered by it, that other 

lants are scarcely visible. Like all its congeners, 
it inclines toward the sun, the circumstance from 
which itderives itsname. An entire wilderness of 
so splendid a production, thus bowing in homage to 
its parent luminary, and gracefully following him as 
he moves along his path, forms a pageant, not only 
of beauty, but eloquent in expression, and rich in 
moral suggestion, ‘To those who delight in such 
scenes, the sight of it is worth a journey to the 
west.—Flint’s Hist. Mississippi Valley. 


Cuntous Mocut Banner.:—About two miles 
from the cantonments, on the route to Bhurtpore, 
we met the Rajah and hiis retinue. One of the en- 
signs was an odd one, but, as given by the Great 
Mogul, is considered of honour and consequence. 
It is called the **Mahi Muratib,” or the dignity of 
the fish; this animal, according to Asiatics, being 
the emblem of good fortune; the figurealluded to 
was in the shape of a fish’s head, open mouthed: be- 
hind and sewn on it was a long, purse-like bag of 
salmon coloured silk, formed somewhat in the shape 
of a fish’s body; this was terminated by a tail made 
of gold tassels. This banner carried upon an ele- 
phant, and the head being fixed upon a pole, the 
wind rushes through the mouth, and inflates and dis- 
tends the bo:ly; ithas in this ease a very curious ap- 
pearance. —Major Archer}s Tour in Upp. India. 


Hartequin Woonpwarp.—Besides being so fine 
a comedian, Woodward was excellent in Harlequin. 
In one of the pantomimes he had a scene in which 
he acted as if eating different kinds of fruit. Soft 
music was played; he came on—sat ata table (on 
which was placed nothing,) and made pretence of 
taking up the stalk of a bunch of eurrants. Then, 
holding high his hand with the points of finger 
and thumb compressed, he seemed to shake the 
stalk, and tastrip off the currants with his mouth. 
In like manner he would appear to hold up a cherry 
by the stalk, and,- after st it, to spirt the stone 
from his lips. Eating a gooseberry, paring an apple, 
sucking an orange or peach, all were simulated in 
the same marvellous fashion. In short, the audience 
perfectly knew what fruit he seemed to be cating, 
by the highly ingenious deception of his acting. 

W ood ward’s chief excellence lay in his attitudes; 
which he adapted to the musie, according to the vi- 
cissitudes demanded by the various passions repre- 
sented. Hence he was called the ‘Ajtitude Harle- 
quin.’—There was always another Harlequin for 
jumping through walls and windows, and such mat- 
ters of routine. One night by some blunder the two 
Harlequins met each other fullin the centre of the 
stage, which set the audience in a clamour of laugh- 
ter.—O’ Ke fe’s Additional Recollections, in V. M. 
Mag.—6. 33. 


Dicrionartes.—The history of dictionaries is the 
most mutable of all histories; it is a picture of the 
inconstaney of the knowledge of man; the learning 
of one generation passes away with another; and a 
dictionary of this kind is always to be repaired, to 
be rescinded, aud to be enlarged.— Curios. Lit. se- 
cond series. 


Dinyers.—The first great principle of our reli- 
gious, moral, civil and literary institutions, is a din- 
ner. In social life,to owe such a onea dinner is the most 
imperative of obligations, gambling debts always ex- 
cepted. An Englishman talks of the Magna Charta 


and roast-beef in a breath; his own constitution and 
that of his country are indissolubly united. As a 
great orator once observed, ‘‘the security of your 
laws, the sanctity of your church, the bond of society, 
the cement of your religious, political and moral ob- 
ligations—nay, the actual existence of your country, 
its vital interests, depend, gentlemen, on its dinners! 
Romance and Reality. 


-Denrvisurs ar MexKa.—They are to be found of 
every sect and order among the pilgrims; many of 
them madmen, or at least assuming the appearance 
of insanity, which causes them to be much respected 
by the hadjys, and fills their pockets with money.— 
The behaviour of some of them is so violent, and at 
the same time so cunning, that even the least chari- 
tably disposed Aadjys give willingly something to 
escape from them. ‘They mostly come from other 
countries; for among the Arabians themselves there 
are fewer crazy of these people than in other parts 
of the east. Egypt chiefly abounds with them, and 
almost every village in the valley of the Nile furnish- 
es some masloub, or reputed madman, whom the 
inhabitants regard as an inspired being, and a bless- 
ing sent to them from heaven.—Burckhardi’s T'ra- 
vels in Arabia. 


Wuie ann Tory.—These words are ludicrous 
enough in their origin; the friends of the court, 
(Charles IL.) and the advocates of lineal succession, 
were by the republican party branded with the title 
of Tories, which was the name of certain Irish robbers 
-~—while the court party, in return, could find no other 
revenge than by appropriating to the covenanters and 
the republicans of that class, the name of the Scotch 
beverage of sour milk, whose virtue they considered 
so expressive of their dispositions,and which is called 


Whigg.— Curios. Lit. Second Series. 


Canine AFFECTION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Attachment to his dogs, which had been one of his 
earliest passions, continued unabated to the end of 
hisflife. ‘The breed which he preferred was that of the 
Italian greyhound, of which he had always five or six 
in the room with him. Zimmermann describes 
them as placed on blue satin chairs and couches, near 
the king’s arm chair, and says that when Frederic, 
during his last illness, used to sit on his terrace at 
Sans Souci, in order to enjoy the sun, a chair was 
always placed by his side, which was oceupied by one 
of hisdogs. He fed them himself, took the great: st 
possible care of them when they were sick, and, 
when they died, buried them in the gardens of Sans 
Souci. The traveller may still see their tombs (flat 
stones with the names of the dogs interred beneath 
engraved upon them) at each end of the terrace at 
Sans Souci, in front of the palace. The king was 
accustomed to pass his leisure moments in playing 
with them; and the room where he sat was strewed 
with leather balls, with which they amused them- 
selves. As they were all much indulged, though 
there was always one especial favourite, they used to 
tear the damask covers of the chairs in the king’s 
apartment, and gnaw and otherwise injure the furni- 
tures ‘This he permitted without rebuke, and used 
only to say, ** My dogs destroy my chairs, but how 
can [help it?) And if I was to have them mended 
to-day, they would be tora again to-morrow; so I 
suppose I must bear with the inconvenience. After 
all, a Marquise de Pompadour would cost me a great 
deal more, and would neither be as attached nor as 
faithful!’—Lord Dover’s Life of F. 


Rat Roaps.—They were probably invented by 
the ancient Egyptians; their origin can be traced to 
a period of the most remote antiquity. Rail-ways, 
composed entirely of massive blocks of smooth stone, 
and adapted tothe passage of wheeled carriages, are 
still in existence in the vicinity of the quarries whence 
the stupendous stones were extracted which were 
used in the construction of the Pyramids. These 
roads have been incidentally mentioned by the French 
and Italian scavans who have visited that cradle of 
the arts; but none of them hitherto have imagined 
that they were in fact rail-ways. ‘Their preserva- 
tion for three thousand years, notwithstanding their 
exposure to the assaults of time, the havoe of war, 
and the ravages of barbarians, is remarkable; whilst 
every vestige of the numerous canals which were 
constructed by the Ptolemies, or the Caliphs, in 
Egypt, has long since been obliterated from the face 
of the earth. .In Palmyra and Balbeg, similar rail- 
ways still exist: and in Cyrene, in Africa, long lines 
of such rail-ways, composed of stone blocks, may 
yet be traced for many leagues, ecnnecting the ruins 
of the once splendid cities which the modern desert 
contains. —Mr. Smith’s (American) Preface to, 
Woods Treatise on R. BR. 


A TRAVELLER’S STORY. 
THE ALLIGATOR AND THE LEOPARD. 
Capt. James Edward Alexander, of the 42d Royal 
Highlanders, F. R. G. S., M. R. A.S., &e. has 
lately given to the world the record of a new series 


| of personal adventures, of which the scenes were laid 


in various parts of this continent. We annex one of 
his narrations. In the South American forests he 
fell in with a countryman named Frazer, from 
whom, among other facts, [?] he learned the follow- 
ing:— 

** You see, Antonio there, a Spanish Indian, in the 
bow of the canoe; well, he and myself, and a few 
others, once went up the Apoori, a branch on the 
Oronooco, to look for turtle’s eggs, and on that expe- 
dition we saw a very strange sight, which might not 
be believed at home—and, I don’t like to tell it to 
every one.’ £ Don’t hesitate to tell it to me, Frazer. 
1 have seen sights myself that I don’t like telling, as 


I would rather have a character for veracity than be 
considered one who has seen wounders, and is fond 
of doing them full justice in the narration; but com- 
municate freely, and P’il reciprocate. ‘ Well, then; 
we weatup the Apoori and came to the sandbank 
where the nests were, and wherever there was a 
smooth part of the sand we dug down eight or ten 
inches, and commonly found five-and-twenty eggs, 
with a soft shell like parchmeot. After procuring 
as many as we wanted, we dropped down the Apoori 
and got into the Oronoco, broad and deep, and bor- 
dered by torests. We were passing a spit of sand 
ou a clear afternoon, when we saw a large cayman, ten 
feet long, asleep on the sand, at a few feet from the 
water’s edge. We approached in the coorial to shoot 
the monster in the eye; but as we neared him, a spot- 
ted jaguar was seen to issue from the edge of the 
forest, and stole towards the aligator, creeping with 
hi belly ou the ground like a cat preparing to sur- 
prise a bird. We drew off to see what would hap- 
pen. The leopard made a sudden spring on the cay- 
man, and they both disappeared in the river in a 
cloud of spray and foam. ‘Ihe cayman did not re- 
appear, but the nimble jaguar soon rose to the sur- 
face, and blowing with his exertion; sitting on his 
haunches, like a dog, on the sand, he licked himself 
for a few moments, and recovering his breath, he 
again plunged @nto the river like a Newfoundland 
dog. Up he came again; still no cayman was seen, 
though the water was much agitated, and airbells rose 
to the surface. At last, after a third dive he dragged 
the alligator on the sand in a dying state. We want- 
ed to secure them both, and fired away all our pow- 
der and ball at the jaguar, but he just sat looking at 
us, grinning, and growling as we fired, and we were 


cayman, but don’t know what became of his con- 
queror. No part of the cayman had been eaten; per- 
haps a ball may have spoilt the jaguar’s appetite.’— 
‘ Yes, or perhaps he had attacked the cayman merely 
through natural animosity, like the ichnuman the 
snake,’ ” 


THE BURIAL PLACES AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
FROM ANASTASIUS. 

A dense and motionless cloud of stagnant vapors 
ever shrouds these dreary realms. From afar. a 
chilling sensation informs the traveller that he ap- 
proaches their dark and dismal precincts; and as he 
enters them, an icy blast rises from their inmost 
bosom, rushes forth to meet his breath, suddenly 
strikes his chest, and seems to oppose his progress. 
His very horse snuffs up the deadly effluvia, with 
signs of manifest terror,and exhaling a cold and clam- 
my sweat, advances reluctantly over a hollow ground, 
which shakes as he treads it, and loudly re-echoes 
his slow and fearful step. 

So long and so busily has time been at work to fill 
this chosen spot,—so repeatedly has Constantinople 
poured into thisultimate receptacle, almost its whole 
contents, that the capital of the living, spite of its 
immense population, scarce counts a single breathing 
inhabitant for every ten silent inmates of this city of 
the dead. Already do its fields of blooming sepul- 
chres, stretch far away on every side, across the 
brow of the hills and the bend of the vallies; already 
are the avenues which eross each other at every step, 
in this domain of death, so lengthened, that the 
weary stranger, from whatever point he comes, still 
finds betore him many a dreary mile of road between 
marshalled tombs and mournful cypresses, ere reach- 
es his journey’s seemingly receding end;—and yet, 
every year does this common patrimony of all the 
heirs to decay, still exhibit a rapidly inereasing size, 
a fresh and wider line of boundary, and a new belt 
of young plantations, growing up between new flow- 
er-beds of graves. 

As I hurried on, through this awful repository, 
the pale far stretching monumental ranges rose in 
fsight, and again receded rapidly from my view, in 
such unceasing succession, that at last I fancied some 
spell possessed my soul, some fascination kept lock- 
ed my senses; and [I therefore still increased my 
speed as if only on quitting these melancholy abodes 
I could hope to shake off my walking delusion.— 
Nor was ituntil, near the verge of the funerai for- 
est through which I had been pacing for a full hour, 
a brighter light again gleamed athwart the ghost-like 
trees, that [ stopped to look round, and to take a 
more leisurely survey of the ground which I had 
traversed, 

‘* There,” said [to myself, ** lie, scarce one foot 
beneath the surface of aswelling svil, ready to burst 
at every point with its festering contents, more than 
half the generations whom Death has continued to 
mow down for near four,centuries in the vast capital 
of Islamism. There lie, side by side, on the same 
level, in cells the size of their bodies, and only dis- 
tinguished by a marble turban somewhat longer or 
deeper,—somewhat rounder or squarer, personages 
in life, far as heaven and earth asunder, in birth, in 
station, in gifts of nature, and in long laboured ac- 
quirements. There lie, sunk alike in their last sleep, 
alike food for the worm that lives on death—the 
conqueror who filled the universe with his name, and 
the peasant scarce known in his own hamlet; Sultan 
Mahmoud, and Sultan Mahmoud’s perhaps more de- 
serving horse; elders bending under the weight of 
years, and infants of a single hour; men with intel- 
lects of angels, and men with understandings in- 
ferior to those of brutes; the beauty of Georgia, and 
the black of Sennaar; viziers, beggars, heroes, and 
women. 

There, perhaps, mingle their insensible dust, the 
corrupt judge and the innocent, the condemned, the 


obliged to move off; but next day we got the dead- 


= 
murdered man and his murderer, the master and 
his meanest slave. There vile insects consume the 
hand of the artist, the brain of the philosopher, the 
eye which sparkled with celestial fire, and the lip 
from which flowed irresistible eloquence. All the 
soil pressed by me for the last two hours, was once 
animated like mysclf; all the mould which now 
clings to my feet, once formed limbs and features 
similar tomy own. Like myself, all this black an- 
seemly dust once thought, and willed, and moved! 
—And I, creature of clay, like those here cast 
around; 1, who travel through life asI do on this 
road, with the remains of past generations strewed 
along my trembling path; I, whether my journey 
last a few hours more or less, must still, like those 
here deposited, shortly rejoin the silent tenants of 
some cluster oftombs, be stretched out,by the side 
of some already sleeping corpse, and while time con- 
tinues its course, have all my hopes and fears—all 
my faculties and prospeets—laid at rest, ona couch 
of clammy earth. 


A CAPITAL STORY.,. 

Oata Acainsr Liquor.—Made by Mr. Cor- 
nelius O’Flaherty, Philomath, on behalf of Misther 
Peter O’Connell, of the Cross roads, merchant, on 
one part, and of the soul of Mrs. Elisha O’Con- 
nell, now in purgatory, merchantress, on the 
other— 

I solemnly and meritoriously, and soberly swear, 
that a single tumbler of whiskey punch shall not 
cross my lips, during the. twenty-four hours of the 
day, barring twelve, the locality of which is as fol- 
loweth: 

Imprimis—T wo tumblers at home 2 

Secundo—T wo more ditto, at my son Dan’s, 2 

<n more ditto behind my own gar- 

en, 

Qee~-One ditto, at the Rev. Father Mul- 

cahy’s, 

Quinto—T wo more ditto, at Frank Carrol’s, 

of Kilclay, 
Sexio—One ditto, wid ould Bartle Goram, of 
Nurchasy 

Septimo— lwo more ditto, wid Michael Mor- 

ris, of Cargah, 


so = = 20 


12 


NB. I except im case any Doctor of Physic might 
think it right and medical to order more for my 
health; in case I might get Father Mulcahy to 
make the oath off for a start, at a wedding, or a 
christening, or at any other meeting of friends, 
where there’s drink, n 

is 


Perer 4 ConNeLL, 

mark. 
Witness present, 

Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath. 
June the 4th, 15—. 

i certify cat I have made and calculated this 
oath for Misther O’Connell, merchant, and that it is 
strictly and aritmetically proper and correct. 

Conrnetius O’FLanerty, Philomath, 
Dated this fourth of June, 18—. 


In spite of this oath to which Peter swears obe< 
dience, after adding Octavo—one more tumbler out 
of respect for decent Andy Cavanagh—1l. He is 
still constantly drunk, and after some time obliged 
again to have recourse to Mr. O'Flaherty. 

** Masther,” said he, ** we must thry and make 
the oath somethin’ plainer. You see, when I get 
confused, I’m not able to rimimber things as l ought, 
Sometimes instid of one tumbler 1 take two at the 
wrang place; an’ arra bit o’ me butI call’d inand had 
three wid one Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all; 
so I’d thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you can, nor 
it was.”? 

**T see, Mr. Connell, I comprehend, wid the great~ 
est ase in life, the very plan for it. We must ree 
duce the oath to Geography, for 1’m at home there, 
being a surveyor myself, Lil lay down a map of the 
parish, an? draw the houses of your friends at their 
places, so that you’ll never be out of your latitude at 
all.” 

‘‘Faix I doubt that, Masther—ha, ha, ha!” replied 
Peter, ‘I’m afeard IL will of an odd time, for I’m not 
able to carry what I used to do; but no matther; xd 
what you can do for me this time, any how. I thin 
I could bear a long dozen still, if 1 don’t make mis+ 
takes.” 

O’Flaherty accordingly set himself to work; and 
as his knowledge, not only of the parish, but of 
every person and house in it, was accurate, he soon 
had a tolerably correct skeleton map of it drawa for 
Peter’s use, 

‘*Now, see this dot—that’s your house.” 

a cross there,” said Peter, “and thin 
know it’s the cross roads.” 

‘Upon my reputation you’re right, an’ that’s wha 
I call a good specimen of ingenuity. I'll take the 
hint from that, and we’ll make it a hieroglyphical ae 
well as a geographical oath. Well, there’s a crass, 
wid two thumblers—is that clear?” 

“It is, it is! go an,” 

“Now, here we dhraw a line to your son Dan’s, 
Let me see: he keep’s a mill an’ sell’s cloth. Very 
good. I'll dhraw a mill wheel and a yard wand,— 
‘There’s two thumblers. Will you know that?” 

“I see it—go on, nothin’ can beclearer, So farlI 

Oe oon! two behind your own garden, 


What metaphor for a garden? Let me see!—let me 
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cogitate! A dragon—the Hesperides! That’s beyant 
you. A bit of the hedge will do an’ a gatc.” 

‘Dont puta gate in; itsnot lucky, You know 
when a man takes to dhrink, they say he’s goin’ a 
gray gate, or a black gate, or aback gate. Put that 
out, an’ make the hedge longer, an’ it’i1 do—wid the 
two thumblers, though.” 

**They’re down; one at the Reverend Father Mul- 
cahy’s. How will we translate priest?” 

‘*Faix I doubt it will be a difficult business.” 

“Upon my reputation I agree wid you in that, 
especially when he repates Latin. However, we'll 
see. He writes P. P. afther his name; pee-pee is 
what we call tue turkeys wid. What’uad you think 
of two turkeys” 

“The priest wad like them roasted, but I could’nt 
undherstand that. No; put down the sign of the 
horsewhipt, or the cudgel, for he’s handy and argues 
well wid both.” 

*‘Good! put down the horsewhip first, an’ the 
cudgel alongside of it; thin the tumbler, and there’ll 
be the sign of the priest.” 

**Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest ’ill be com- 
plete, there can be no mistakin him thin. Divil a 
one, but that’s a good thought!” 

“There it is in black and white. Who comes 
nixt? Frank Carroll. He’s « farmer. I'll pat down 
a spade and harrow. Well, that’s done. ‘Two thum- 
blers.” 

“I won’t mistake that aither: its clear enough.” 

**Burtle Goram of Nurchasy. Burtle’s a little 
lame, and uses a staff wid a cross on the end that he 
holds in his hand. Vl put down a staff wid a cross 
On it.” 

‘*Wud there be no danger of me mistakin that for 
the priest’s cudgel?” 

“Not the slightest. I'll pledge my knowledge of 
geography, they’re two very different weapons.” 

“Well, put it down; Ull know it.” 

**Michael Morris, of Cargah. What for him?— 
Michael’s a pig driver—D’ll put down a pig. You'll 
comprehend that?” 

“I ought, for many a pig I sould him in my day. 
Put down the pig; an if you could put two black spots 
upon his back, I’d know it to be the one I sould him 
about four years agone—the fattest ever was in the 
country; it had to be brought home on a car, for it 
was’nt able to walk wis fat.” 

**The spots are on it. The last is Andy Cavanagh, 
of Lisbuy. Now do you see, I’ve dhrawn a line from 
— to place, so that you’ve nothing to do only to 

eep toitas yougo. Whatfor Andy?” ) 

*‘Andy! let us see. Andy! Pooh!—What’s come 
over me, that I’ve nothing for Andy? Aye! I have 
it. He’sa horse jockey. Put down a gray mare | 
sould him him about five years agone.” - 

“Lll put down a horse, but I can’t make a gray 
mare wid black ink.” 

**Well, make a mare of her, any way.” 

‘Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I have it: 1’ll put 
a foal along wid her.” 

**As good as the bank, God bless you, Misther 
O'Flaherty; I think this ill keep me from mistakes, 
An’ now, if you'll slip up afther dark, Vl send you 
down a couple of bottles and a fliteh, Sure you de- 
sarve it, after‘the pains you tuck.” 

— 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE AFRICAN NE- 
GROES. 
From the Journal of an Officer on the Gold Coast. 

** An Englishman cannot understand a tropical 
sun; the dog-days of our temperate isle would be 
refreshing moments to the toasting, stewing, enerva- 
ting hours of an African purgatory; frequently, no 
breath of air sweeps over the waters to cool your 

arched skin, or else it comes like ‘blasts trom 
Pen, and you inhale air that almost burns the lungs, 
so hot and arid is it. With night come the tempt- 
ing but too fatal dews, and a refreshing breeze: 
‘The morrow comes, when they are not for thee!’ 
This river abounds with ground sharks of a prodi- 
gious size; and, from the respect which is paid to 
them by the natives, they are quite domesticated. 
This, however much it may be admired in some ani- 
mals, is not at all a pleasing trait in the character of 
a shark; and the domestic monster of this species is 
quite as disagreeable in his mode of mastication, as 
his less polished brother of the deep; but probably 
I shall be better understood by saying, that from hav- 
ing proper respect and attention paid to them, the 
are quite fearless, and seém to eat you under the 
iropression that men were made for sharks. The 
inhabitants of Bonny worship this very sagacious 
and agreeable monster, whom they call their jewjew 
and seem to consider that the nearest way to heaven 
is through the digestive organs of a ground shark. 
In consequence of this devotion paid to the shark, it 
is considered a great crime to kill them; for they 
say, ‘Who kill jewjew, him go dam; but who jew- 
jew eat; him go com’artabdle;’ an odd idea of com- 
fort; but chacun a son gout, as our polite neighbours 
say. ‘These animals appear so well aware of -their 
prerogative of protection, that they commit the most 
daring acts, and have been known to leap some feet 
out of the water to get hold of men whilst working 
in the head of the vessel, thinking, no doubt, that 
they were fit subjects to be ‘made comfortable,’ as 
they had just uadergone the process of ablation. 
Falling overboard is cértain destruction, as they 
keep a constant watch upon all vessels lying in the 
harbour. The inhabitants holda kind of festival 
three or four times a year. which they call the ‘jay- 
jav.” It is conducted by takIng all their canoes into 
the middle of the river, when, after numerous cere- 


monies aud absurdities to invoke the patronage and 


——— 


protection of their attentive listeners, they commence | annual prize at the academy in his separate branch 
throwing them quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &e. 
untilevery monster that happews iu the neigh- | 


bourhood appears satistied; on which they reture to 
the shore with loud rejorcings. In Teturn fr this 


himself. Would that this were the only rite they 
pay t> these voracious monsters! Humanity is not 


norance to superstition; but, when innocence becoms 


a victim, compassion shudders at what she cannot | 


prevent. 
Every year a guiltless child is doomed to expiate 
with its life the follies and crimes of its destroyers, 
‘The poor babe is named for this bloody rite at its 
birth, from which time it is called their Jewjew, 
and allowed every indulgence that its fancy can w sh 
for, until it arrives at about nine cr ten years of age, 
when its sanguinary doom must be fulfilled. 
tears aud Jamentations of the child avail not; its 
parents have placed their feelings of nature on the 
altar of a mistaken devution; it is therefore leftalone 
to plead with those that hope to benefit by its de- 
struction. The sharks collectas if in expectatidn of 
the dainty meal being prepared for oe The spot 
chosen is a spit of sand, into which stake is driven 
at low water mark. ‘The mother-sees her innocent 
offspring bound to this, and, as the tide advances, 
left alone.’ Various neises are made to drown the 
criés of the terrified child. Its lite hands are seen 
imploring, and its lips calling for her aid; the water 
soon reaches the stake, and the greedy monsters are 
seen by the tender victim quickly approaching with 
the deepening tide. Have we fellow creatures like 
these? is there a mother that ean stand and see this 
unconcerned? Canher heart be formed like ours? 
has not the withering bolt of heaven seared up their 
feelings, and left them a debased and hardened imi- 
tation of humanity? I need but briefly finish the hor- 
rid picture. The shouting mob stand watching the 
stake until the advancing tide has emboldened 
the sharks to approach their prey—then their 
dreadful revelry begins. No tear is shed for the 
poor sufferer, but the day is concluded with 
rejoicing and festivities. It will be. seen from 
this, and the following fact, that these animals, 
which in general are looked upon with a feel 
ing of terror and disgust, are here held in much es- 
timation and importance. In their punishments they 
ever make their judges (more properly their execu- 
tioners) in case of any atrocity being committed.— 
The person upon whom suspicion falls is ordered 
by the king to swim across the river, when, if in- 
nocent, he is to arrive safe upon the other side; but 
if otherwise, these just judges are to have him for 
breakfast. ‘The trial takes place before his majesty 
and an immense concourse of spectators. the sus- 


river, whenthe poor devil makes every exertion to 
reach the destined gaol, but, strange to say, the king 


the wrong. 


trade and constant intercourse with Europeans, yet 
we found them in many things as debased as any 
savages upon the coast, and these bloody ceremonies 
which they perform to the present day, corroborate 
this statement, 


most privileged members of society, and allowed to 


do winttever it pleases with impunity. It isa most | pocket my pencil and vemount.—/V. ¥. Mirror. 


filthy and disgusting reptile, which, in this unae- 


countable country, niay be a reason for the attention | 


which is paid it, The length to which this is ear- 


ried is beyond conception; and I have on several | came into his mind, how unneeessarily unhappy peo- 


ple generally made themselves by care and anxiety, 
off fowls and ducks which were intended for imme- | Why, continued his reasoning, we may just as well 


be always enjoying ourselves as not. 


ccasions seen it enter a house and deliberately carry 


diate consumption, and this without being molested 
in any way by the proprietor, who, on the contrary, 
seemed toconsider him honoured by the preference 
which this object of his devotion had given him.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Sienna: Poggiobonsi: Bonconvento: Encouragement 
of French artists by their government: Acquapen- 
dente: Poor Beggar, the original of a sketch by 
Cole: Bolsena: Volscinium: seenery: curious state 
of the cheamut woods, 


Sienna.—A day and a half on my second journey 
to Rome. With a party of four nations inside, and 
two strangers, Spencer Frenchmen, in the cabriolet, 
we have jogged on al some three miles in the hour, 
enjoying the lovely scenery of these lower Appen- 
nines at ourleisure. We slept last night at Poggio- 
bonsi, a little village on a hill side, and arrived at 
Sienna for our mid-day rest. [pencil this note after 
an hour’s ramble over the city, visiting once more 
the cathedral, with its encrusted marbles and naked 
graces, and the three shell shaped square in the cen- 
tre of the city, at the rim of whicht he eight principal 
streets terminate. There is a fountain tn the midst, 
surrounded with dassi relievi much disfigured. It 
was mentioned by Dante. The streets were deserted, 
it being Sunday, and all the people at the Corso, to 
see the racing of horses without riders, 

Bonconvento.—We sit, with the remains of a tra- 
veller’s supper on the table—six very social compa- 
nions. Our cabriolet friends are two French artists, 
on their way to study at Rome. They are both pen- 
sioners of the government, each having gained the 


; this | academy of France send out in this manner five young 
kindness, the jewjew gives a protection purely Irish; | men annually, who have gained the prizes for paint- 
for the first native that any one can get hold of, he | ing, sculpture, architecture, music and engraving, 

prevents any other from attacking, by eating him | 


‘The. 


of art, which entitles him to five years’ support in 
Italy. They are full of enthusiasm, and converse 
with all the amusing vivacity of their nation. The 


Thisis the place where Henry the Seventii of | 
Germany was poisoned by a monk, on his way to 
Rome. 
so much shocked by the almost self-sacrifice of ig- 


The drug was given to him in the com- 
munion cup. The ‘‘ave marie” was ringing when 
we drove into town, and L left the carriage and fol- 


lowed the crowd, in the hope of finding an old church 
where the crime might have been committed, But | 
the priest was mumbling the service in a new chapel, | 
which no romance that | could sammon would pic- 
ure as the scene of a tragedy. 
Acquapendgente.—While the dirty custom house | 
officer is deciphering our passports, in a hole a dog 
would live in unwillingly, L take out my peneil to. 
mark onee more the pleasure I have received from | 
the exquisite scenery of this place. ‘The wild rocks 
enclosing the litte narrow valley below, the water- 
falls, the town on its airy perch above, the just start- 
ing vegetation of the spring, the roads lined with 
snow drops, crocuses and violets, have renewed in a 
tenfold degree, the delight with which I saw this ro- 


gar with whom I became acquainted by Mr. Cole’s 
'graphie sketch. 


mantic spot on my former journey to liome. 

We crossed the mountain of Radicofani yesterday, 
in so thick a mist that Lcould not even distinguish 
the ruin of the old castle, towering into the clouds 
above. The wild, half naked people thronged about 
us as before, and I gave another paul to the old beg- 


The winter had, apparently, gone 
hard with him. He was scarce able to come to the 
carriage window, and coughed so hollowly that I 
thought he had nearly begged his last pittance. 

Bolsena.—W e have walked in advance of the vet- 
turino along the borders of this lovely aud beautiful 
lake till we are tired. Our artists have taken off 
their coats with the heat, and sit, a quarter of a mile 
further on, pointing in every direction at those un- 
paralleled views, ‘The water is as still as a mirror, 
with a soft mist on its face, and the water fowl in 
thousands are diving and floating within gun shot oj 
us. An afternoon in June could not be more sum- 
mer like, and this, toa lover of soft climate, is no 
trifling pleasure. 

A mile behind us lies the town, the seat of ancient 
Volscinium, the capital of the Volscians. The coun- 
try about is one quarry of ruins, mouldering away in 
the moss. Nobody can live in health in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the poor pale wretches who call ita 


‘cords to have floated in his time; aad one of which, 
, | Martana, a small conical isle, was the scene of the 
pected person is brought forth and foreed into the | murder of the queen of the Goths by her cousin 
Theodatus. She was taken there and strangled.— 
It is difficult to imagine, with such a sea of sunshine 
has never yet leftthe beach without being fully con- | around and over it, that it was ever any thing buta 
vinced of the wuth of his suspicions, as no instance is | spot of delight. 

on record of the sharks ever allowing him to be in | 
This is very like hanging first and try- | trunks of trees—a_ thing which at first surprised me 
ingafterwards, “hese people nave a great deal of in a country where wood isso economised. It is ac- 
counted for in the French guide book of one of car 
party by the fact that the chesnut woods of Bolsena 
ave considered sacred by the people from their anti- 


Another object of ther devotion is and fallen aad rotted thus for centuries—one cause, 
the guana, a species of lizard, which is one of the | perhaps, of the deadly change in the air. 


_ several minutes were passed in allowing his feeiings 
_ to settle into a congenial tranquillity. 


home are in melancholy contrast to the smiling pa- 
radise about them, Before us, in the bosom of the 
lake, lie two green islands, those which Pliny re- 


The whole ncighbaurhood is covered with rotten 


quity, and are never cut. The trees have ripened 


The vetturino comes Jumbering up, and I must 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S 
One moruing a philosopher awoke, and the thought 


Pleasure is all 
in the imagination. When tried, nature appears to 
us dull aod gloomy, and if too hearty a dinner op- 
presses the stomach, misanthropy darkens the skies, 
Yes the mind; the mind—there lies the evil. 1 will 
be free from uneasiness for a little while, at least 
until breakfast time. A slight headache oppressed 
him, and he endeavoured to drown the sensation in 
pleasurable ideas which he was endeavouring to con- 
jure himself into, by dwelling in fancy upon all that 
was fascinating in the world. How balmy are the 
breezes of this summer dawn, 1 begin to feel better. 
The song of these feathered choristers is exceedingly 
sweet, now Lam almost well. See the giorious sun 
uprising, my pain is gone. Then he proposed to 
continue thus adding items of joy in his bosom, until 
he made up a sum of unalloyed felicity, to last per- 
petually. Iefreshed by sleep, my intellectual faculties 
are cleared from the mists of business perplexities, 
and [can calmly conteniplate the chances and changes 
of this life. Now in this hoor of stillness and love- 
liness, no sound breaks upon the ear, but the chirp- 
ing of birds and the rustling of foliage stirred by the 
zephyrs. How pleasing this repose! I will partake 
of the soothing effects of this universal silence, and 


‘They had al- 
most reached this point, when a most unmusical and 

eircing mewing of a kitten came from the kitchen. 

t died away, and he hoped it would not be repeated 
for the sake of his theory of human happiness, but 
again it broke upon his ear. Although it ceased 
once more, he began to tremble for the fate of beati- 


fic excellence. At last, in spite of his newly invent- 


ed principle of all pervading and universal es : 


extending in all faturity, the animal made a regular 
set-to, erying in such extremely discordant cad 

that all resistance to suffering on the part of a sou 
pessessed of the least sensibility to harmony, and to 
being most confoundedly vexed, was out of the ques 
tion. Our hero started trom his bed, and not waiting 
to dress, inthe awfal agony of the moment rushed 
out of the fresh-created Elysian fields towards the 
place whence issued the alarm. He chased the 
squailing pussy in vain, from garret to cellar.— 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, **is there then no hope? Must 
I be p!ucked from the pinnacle of delight, and in- 
stantaneously plunged into the deepest darkness of 
despair. Ihave had searecely five minutes of my 
perpetual bliss, and it is already fast ebbing away 
under the baneful influence of this accursed cater- 
wauling. ‘This provoking reflection nerved every 
energy of his frame into double vigour, and braced, 
by desire of revenge, he sprang toward the creature 
with such agility, that he fell sprawling upon the 
floor at full length. ** Oh, whai a fail was there, my 
countrymen.” Happily the intruder upon the scene 


of his unmingled satisfaction, was beneath his form 


at the moment it became posirate, and its disturbing 
voice was hushed into a never-ending silence, and its 
younthful kittenish existence became a thing that 
had been. ‘The lucky queller of this troublesome 
tumult returned to bed, that he might begin again to 
be forever happy; but before he had quite re-entered 
the chamber where the reign of lasting peace was to 
recommence, a neighbour’s cur set up a hideous 
howling, which swept along upon the blast as if all 
the fiends in the infernal regions were contriving one 
united yell of gloomy horror. “ Alas!” ejaculated 
the miserable wretch, ‘‘in trying to get up an eter 
nal succession of mental joys, | forgot among my 
beautiful arrangements, to provide the antidote 
equanimity in quantities sufficient to neutralize those 
ingredients, those necessary accompaniments of more 
tality, the exceedingly unpleasant strains which are 
ushered upon the auricular organs by discontented 
cats and dogs."—NW. Y. Mirror. 


Necro MouammMepan Piterims.—The orthodox 
sect of Malekites, to which they belong,carry in gene- 
ral, their respect for the Prophet, further than any 
of the three other sects; and little instructed as the 
negroes usually are, they may be said to adore the 
Prophet, placing him, if not on a level with the Dee 
ity, at least very little belowhim. ‘They approach 
his tomb with a terrified and appalled conscience, 
and with more intense feelings than when they visit 
the Kaaba, or Mecca; and they are firmly persuaded 
that the prayers which they utter while standing be- 
fore the windows of the Hedjra, (the apartment of 
the mosque, at Medina, which contains the tomb of 
the Prophet) will’sooner or later attain their objeet, 
A negro badjy once asked me, after a short conver- 
sation with him in the mosque, if | knew what pray- 
ers he should recite to make Mohammed appear to 
him in his sleep, as he wisaed to ask him a particu- 
tar question; and when I expressed my ignorance, 
he told me that the prophet tr here appeared to 
many of his countrymen.—Burkhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia. ; 


Navat Anecnotr.—When Commodore Decatur 
arrived at Gibraltar in the summer of 1815, on his 
way to Algiers, a great number of British officers, 
and among them an American gentleman, were ase 
sembled on an eminence to view the American fleet, 
Decatar sailed into the harbour with his squadron in 
very handsome style and passed out without coming 
to anchor, his object being merely to make signals 
to the sloop of war Ontario. ‘The English officers 
were very <esirous of kuowing the different names 
of the vessels as they approached, and as the shrewd 
Yankee pretended to know every ship the moment 
he saw her broadside, they crowded round hit eag- 
erly for information. ‘The first frigate, he said was, 
the Guerriere, the second the Macedonian, the third 
the Java, the next was athe Enpervier, the next the 
Peacock, and the next. **Oh the next,” they 
exclaimed with indignation, and immediately moved 
off, highly disgusted with the reminiscences brought 
to their minds by the names of the vessels of the 
Yankee Squadron.— /ost. las. 

AccouNT acity, the population 
of which is so Mixed, the habits of the lower classes 
so demoralized, among whom gambling, and itseon- 
comitant, drunkenness, is so prevalent—in a city 
where there is no police, and where, by paying the 
priests handsomely, absolution may be obtained for 
the most atrocious crimes, no wonder that robberies 
and assassinations are of almost daily occurrenee.— 
Sometime ago no fewer than seven white people 
were murdered, in different parts of the city, in one 
day. ving, 3 are robbed in open day in the toliowing 
manner: Two villains come on each side of a pedes= 
trian, displaying long knives under their arms, while 
a third deliberately takes out his watch, purse, gold 
shirt buttons, &e. and whispers that, if the least 
noise is made, the knife will do its office; and though 
the plundered individual may afterwards recognise 
the robbers, he is afraid to give evidence aguinst 
them, and must just putup with his loss, * * * 
When the least scuffle takes place in the streets, all 
the doors and windowsare hastily closed in the neigh- 


'bourhood; the inmates of the houses are much 


afraid of being called upon to give evidence in case 
ofamarder. The bodies of the murdered are ex- 
posed for a day in the street, behind the gaol, in or- 
der that their relativesmay claim them. One fore- 
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noon I happened to be passing the government house | which had followed upon his enterprise. 
with my friend Mr. Jackson, and observed a small | 


crowd collected; we looked over the shoulders of the 
people, and saw a ghastly sight. In an open bier, 
with legs and handles to it, lay the corpse of a white 
man, about forty years of age, rather good looking, 
and wearing a grim smile on his countenance. A 
dreadtul gash ws in his throat, his hands were also 
cut in the death struggle, and his trowsers and shirt 
were torn, and literally steeped in gore. ‘This was 
a Gallician shopkeeper, who had been murdered in 
his own store two or three hours before. * * * 

All thistook place within a few rods of the custom 
house guard, with perfect impunity to the morder- 
ers, —Alexcander’s Transatlantic Sketches. 


WOMAN MUST BE MADE MORALLY THE EQUAL OF 
May.—Hitherto, precisely after the custora of the 
Turks, whom we abuse, we bave required of woman 
but one virtue—chastity. 
diously preserved this virtie has been allowed to 
indulge in other vices, almost with impunity, and 
these vices have been the result of retaining her in 
domestic slavery. Deprived of mind by her moral 
disabilities, she has, in some cases, resorted to alco- 
hol; and, on the complaint-of her lord, she has re- 
plied, “I have kept my marriage vow!” and, in 99 
cases out of a hundred, she might have added,— 
“which you have not done.” With a eraving for 
excitement of any kind, in the absence of mental 
power, she longs for fine clothes, or fine furniture, 
which my lord refuses, and she runs him in debt 
with impunity, knowing there is no law to punish 
her—that she isa femme couverte, an infant under 
the care of a protector, who must be responsible 
for her actions» ‘The only remedy for ail these evils 
is, to make her free, to make her a responsible 
agent.—.Vonthly Repository. 


The Violet. —Although this favourite little flower 
has given its name to one of the primitive colours, 
we must not imagine that the violet is always of a 
violet hue; it isoften blue, purple, lilac, or white. 
The viola tricolor, indeed, is partly yellow, but then 
in common life this is called a heart’s-ease; botani- 
cally speaking, however, itis a violet, The flowers 
were formerly considered pectoral, i. e., useful in 
diseases of the chest; but the snpposed virtues of the 
whole class of pectoral medicines have vanished be- 
fore the severe medical critism of the last 50 years; 
and at the present day the petals of the violet are 
never prescribed by educated practitioners. ‘The 
root of the violet, however, is an emetic, and may 
be useful as a domestic remedy in country practice. 
The dose is forty grains. The infusion of violets is 
one of the most delicate tests of the presence of acids 
and alkalies; the former changes its colour to red, 
the latter to green. According to Lightfoot, the 
Highland ladies of former times used the violet as a 
cusmetic, the old Gealic receipt being, ‘*Anoint thy 
face with goat’s milk, in which violets have been ine 
fused, and there is not a young prince on earth who 
will not be charmed with thy beauty.” 

Young Men.—An emninet physician says, ‘* The 
observation of twenty years has convinced me, that 
were ten young men, on their twenty first birth day, 
to drink one glass of ardent spirits, and wereshey to 
drink this supposed moderate quantity daily, the 
lives of eight of the ten would be abridged by 
twelve or fifteen years. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Montefiascone—aneecdote of the -wine—Viterbo— 
Mount Cimino—tradition—view of St. Peter’s— 
entrance into Rome—a stranger’s impressions of 
the city. - 
-Montefiascone.—We have stopped for the night 
at the hotel of this place, so renowned forits wine— 
the remnant ofa bottle of which stands at this mo- 
ment between me and my French companions.— 
The ladies of our party have gone to bed, and left 
us in the room where sat Jean Defoueris, the merry 
German mouk, who cied«f excess drinking the 
same liquor that flashes through this straw-covered 
flask. ‘Ihe story is told more fully in the French 
guide-books. A. prelate of Augsbourg, on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, sent forward his servant with 
orders to mark every tavern where the wine was 
good with the word es¢, in large letters of chalk.— 
On arriving at this hotel, the monk saw the signal 
thrice writien over the door—Zst! Fst! Est! He 
put up his mule and drank of Montefiascone till he 
died. Hisservant wrcte his epitaph, which is still 
seen in the church of St. Flovian:— 
‘‘Propter nimium EST, EST, 
Dominus meus mortuus Est!” 
“Est, Est, st!’ is the motto upon the sign ofthe 
hotel to this day. 
In wandering about Viterbo in search of amuse- 
ment, while the horses were baiting, { stumbled 
upon the shop ofan antiquary. After looking over 
his medals, Etrusean vases, cameos, &e., a very ine 
teresting collection, L inquired into the state of the 
tvade for such things in Viterbo. He was a cadave- 
rous, melancholy looking old man, with his pockets 
Worn quite out with the habit of thrusting his hands 
into them, and about his mouth andeye there was 
the proper virtuoso expression of inquisitiveness and 
discrimination. He kept also a small cafe adjoining 
his shop, into which we passed as he shrugged his 
shoulders at my question. I had wondered fo find a 
vender of valuable curiosities in a town of such 
poverty, and | was not surprised at the sad fortunes 


'tiquities lay unappreciated within. 


The woman whohas stu- | 


The 
were a base herd, he said, of the people, utterly i. 
norant of the value of the precious objects he had 
tor sale, and he had been compelled to opena cafe, 
and degrade himself by waiting on them for a con- 
temptible craze worth of coffee, while his lovely an- 
The old gentle- 
man was eloquent upon his misfortunes, He had 
not been long in trade, and had collected his mu- 
seum origivaily for his own amusement. He was 
an odd specimen, in a small way, ofa man whe 
was quite above his sphere, and suffered for his su- 
periority. L bought a pretty intaglio, and bade him 
farewell, after an hour’s acquaiutaace, with quite the 
feeling of a friend. 

Mount Cimino rose before us soon after leaving 
Viterbo, and we walked up most of the long and 
gentie ascent, inhaling the odor of the spicy plauts 
for which it is famous, and looking out sharply tor 
the brigands with which it is always infested. Eng- 
lish carriages are constantly robbed on this roate of 
late. ‘he robbers are met usually in parties of ten 
or twelve, and a week before we passed, Lady Ber- 
wick (the widow of an English nobleman, and a sis- 
ter of the famous Harriet Wilson) was stopped and 
plundered in broad mid-day. ‘he excessive distress 
among the peasantry of these misgoverned states ac- 
counts for these things, and one only wonders why 
there is not even more robbing among such a starv- 
ing population. ‘his mountain by the way, and the 
pretty take below it, are spoken of in the Eneid:— 
**Cimini cum monte locum,” etc. ‘There is an an- 
cient tradition, that inthe crescent shaped valley 
which the lake fills there was formerly a city which 
was Overwhelmed by the rise of the water, and cer- 
tain authors state that, when the lake is clear, the 
ruins are still to be seen at the bottom, 

The sun rose upon usas we reached the mountain 
above Baccano, on the sixth day of ourjourney, and, 
by itsclear golden flood, we saw the dome of St. 
Peter’s, ata distance ot sixteen miles, towering 
amidst the campsgna in all its majestic beauty. We 
descended into the vast plain and traversed its gen- 
tle undulations for two or three hours. With the 
forenoon well advanced, we turned into the valley 
of the Tiber, and saw the home of Raphael, a noble 
chateau onthe side of a hill, near the river, and in 
the little plain between, the first peach trees we had 
seen, in full blossom. The tomb of Nero is on one 
side of the road, before crossing the ‘Tiber, and on_ 
the other a newly painted and staring restaurant, 
where the modern Romancockneys drive for panch 
and ices. The bridge ot Pontemolle, by which we 
passed into the immediate suburb of Rome was the 
ancient Pons ££ milius, and here Cicero arrested the 
conspirators on their way to join Cataline in his 
camp. It was on the same bridge, too, that Con- 
Stantine saw his famous vision, and gained his vic- 
tory over the tyrant Maxentius. 

Two miles over the Via Fluminia, between gar- 
den walls that were oraamented with sculpture and 
inscription in the time of Augustus, brought us to 
the Porta del Popolo. ‘The square within this noble 
gate is modern, but very imposing. ‘Two streets 
diverge before you, as far away as you can see into 
the heart of the city, a magnificent fountain sends up 
its waters in the centre, the facades of two handsome 
churches face you as you enter, and on the right and 
lett are gardens and palaces of princely splendour. 


Gay and sumptuous equipage cross it in every direc- 


tion, driving out to the Villa Borghese, and up to the 
Pincian mount, the splendid troops of the Pope are 
on guard, and the busy and stirring population of 
modern Rome swell out to its limit like the ebb and 
flow of the sea, All this disappoints while it im- 
presses the stranger. Hehas come to Rome—but 
it was old Rome that he had pictured to his fancy. 
The Forum, the ruins of her temples, the palaces of 
her emperors, the homes of her orators, poets and 
patriots, the majestic relics of the once mistress of 
the world, are the featuresin his anticipation, But 
he euters by a modern gate toa modern square, and 
pays his modern coin to a whiskered officer of cus- 
toms; and in the place of a venerable Belisarius beg 
ging an obolus in classic Latin, he is beset by a 
troop of lusty and filthy lazzaroni entreating for a 
baioch in the name of the Madonna, and in effeminate 
Italian. He drives down the Corso, and reads no- 
thing but French signs,and sees all the familiar wares 


) of his own country exposed for sale, and every other 


person on the pave is an Englishman with a narrow- 
rimmed hat and whalebone siick, and with an hour 
at the Dogana where his baggage is turned inside 
out by as nufly old man who speaks French, anda 
reception at a hotel where the porter addresses him 
in his own language, whatever it may be; he goes 
to bed under Parisian curtains, and tries to dream 
of the Rome he could not realize while awake. 

Mirror. 

DRAMATIZING A DREAM. 

It requires a peculiar tact to dramatize any histo- 

rical incident or narrative, soas to make it ‘tell 


-well” on the stage; but to dramatize a dream, and to 


do it effectively, is notthe province of an every day 
scribbler. ‘The well known dream of Richard the 
third, on the night previous to the battle of Bosworth 
field, is worthy the pen and imagination af Shak- 
speare; and a few others, of a sitailar nature, have 
been produced on the stage with a thrilling effect. 
‘There is an ineident of this character reeorded in 
Morrell’s Voyages, which has been recently drama- 
tized with considerable taet. It oceurred just pre- 
vious to his discovery of a new group of islands, and 


Sis given in the following language: 


** I had not slept a wink the two preceding nights, 
and was now nearly exhausted by fatigue and waich- 
tulness. At midnight, therefore, having renewed 
my injunctions of caution to the watch on deck; 1 
went below to take a short nap; but feeling a presen- 
timent that it would be very temporary, I merely 
threw a mat on the cabin floor, and lay down upon it, 
where I soon fell into a disturbed slumber, which 
was very far from being refreshing. My bodily senses, 
itis true, were * steeped in forgetfulness,” but my 
better part was still actively employed in the duties 
of the deck. Confused and undefinable images of 
difficulties and dangers flitted across my imagination, 
and, ina few minates, I passed through weeks and 
months of fruitless’ toils, strange incidents: and un- 
heard-of disasters. 

**Atlength the broken fragments of a tragical 
picture seemed to be reunited, and the visions of 
my fancy assumed some orderly arrangement. I 
was sailing on an unknown coast, by moonlight, ran- 
ning before a gentle breeze, with every inch of ean- 
vas extended, ivery thing wore a sombre and me- 
lancholy appearance—the moon even seemed to look 
down upon me in pity, and the shore as it glided 


past me, appeared to be peopled with spectres. I, 


thought [ was at the helm, and all alone. ‘The deck 
was running @#h blood, and the idea now flashed 
across my mind, that allmy erew had been cut to 
pieces by pirates.” My situation was lonely and 
dreary in the extreme, and I longed to hear the voice 
of a human being. In the next instant, a shadowy 
form flitted past me without sound of footsteps, and 
mounted the cat head. After looking out on the 
deep moments, he suddenly turned his head 
aft, and | recognised the countenance of my deceas- 
ed friend, the youthful and amiable Samuel Geery. 
With his right hand and arm extended in the direc- 
tion we were sailing, he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, ‘ Breakers ahead, sir.’ 

‘¢f was on deck, and had the helm hard dowp, 
before the officer of the watch had time to repeat 
the starting exclamation. My dream had become 
a frighttul reality, and the warning voice which dis- 
solved its vision was from the mast head.” 

In the popular drama of the Cannibals, the fore- 
going incident is thus managed by the ingenious 
author. The scene is in the Antarctic’s cabin, at 
midnight; the characters are the captain, Mr. Wiley, 
his first officer, and young Keelson, his clerk; the 
latter being personated by Mrs, Conway with great 
success. 

Capt. M. For three days and nights I have scarce- 
ly closed my eyes; nature is almost exhausted; and I 
must seek repose. [Enter Wiley.] How do we 
head, Mr. Wiley? 

Wiley. South-south-east half-south. You require 
sleep, captain. 

Captain M. I shall not retire to my berth, but 
snatch a little here, 

[Throws himself on a mat. 

Wiley, Lshall do the same. 

[They sleep. Enter Keelson. 

Keelson. This is needful rest; may they long en- 
joy it. Heigho! I feel sleepy too. 

Captain M. [in his sleep.} How pale and sad she 
looks. [Alluding to the moon. ] 

Keelson. ‘he captain’s sleep is not retreshing.— 
He seems disturbed. Dreaming, I suppose, of my 
sister. Ll wonder if I shall dream of my sweef little 
Augusta! Lam sure that such a dream would uot 
disturb me. With this flagrant little flower for my 
pillow and this talisman next my heart—{kissing a 
miniature,] ‘This flower, alas! itis much wilted; 
but it still smells sweetly. Heigho! how shall I cou- 
trive tokeep awake? Vil sing. 

{He sings. Song—The Sailor’s Lullaby. 

Capt. M. [la his sleep.] See! see! the scuppers 
run with blood! They dash his brains out! Oh, not 
one man lelt! 

Keelson, ‘That’s a very ill-omen:d dream. VU 
see if 1 cannot manufacture a better one. 

[Throws himself on a mat. 

Captain M. [in his sleep.] That’s poor Geery’s 
form! dfow sunk his eyes are! 

Voice above. Breakers ahead, sir! 

Captain M. [Starts fron his mat and flies upon 
deck, exclaiming] Hard down the helm? Wiley and 
Keelson follow bim, and the scene closes. } ‘ 

This scene is well exeeuted by Jones and Wheat- 
ley, aud Mrs. Conway.—V. Y. Mir. 

SIR JAMES MACIN'TOSH. 
Extract from the Memoranda of the Hon. Kichard Rush, 
Late American Minister at Lon. on. 

Sir James Macinrosa.—** Holland House, where 
we dined, four miles from London, is a venerable 
building. Among other associations that go with it, 
is the name of Addison. He lived here after his 
marriage 9 the Countess of Warwick. After din- 
ner, we wentinto the room that had been his library; 
itis now Lord Holland’s, It is very long. Addison was 
not happy in his marriage; and the jocose tradition 
is, that he Kept a bottle at each end of the room, so 
that in his walks backwards and forwards he might 
take a glass at each! It was in this room he wrote 
his despatches when Seeretary of State. ‘Che S/ec- 
éator being mentioned, Sir James said that it had 
lost its value as a book of instruction, but as a stand- 
ard of style would always last. I listened with in- 
terest to these and other remarks from him. His 
speeches and writings read on the banks of the Del- 
aware as those of the Thames, had taught me to re- 
gard his mind as kindred to Burke’s; the same ele- 
inentary power; the same application of the philo- 


| sophy of polities and jurisprudence to particular 


occurrences; the same use of history, never heavily 
but always happily brought in; the same aptitude 
for embellishment, not so gorgeous, but always 
chaste; the same universal wisdom.”’ 

**T ask Sir James Macintosh when we were to be 
favored with the history the public had been led to 
hope he was preparing. He spoke doubtfully.— 
Hume was mentioned. He could not always agree 
with him he said, but commended the general spirit 
of his history; the whole, indeed, was masterly; the 
best portion, that which comprised the reigns of the 
‘Tudors, particularly Elizabeth’s. He spoke of Ro- 
bertson and Gibbon; both were careful inquirers into 
facts; Gbbon’s research was profound, but he saw 
objections tohisstyle. He spoke of Franklin’s style 
with nothing but praise. It was more than pure— 
it wasclassic. It was neither the style of Addison 
nor Swift; it had the simplicity of theirs, but an ori- 
ginal and graceful playfulness was not carried too 
far, which neither of the others had in so great a de- 
gree. Lord Holland asked if it could be true that 
his works, and especially hisstyle, were not popular 
in the United States; he had seen late publications 
seeming to point that way. My own knowledge and 
observation, I said, would lead me to a different 
conclusion as to the opinions of my countrymen,” 


LONDON BY MOONLIGHT. 

The following extract is from the forthcoming 
number of Greenbank’s Periodical Library :— 

**On the neighboring bridge he stood for a while, 
contemplating instinctively the imposing scene be- 
fore him. o sensible perception however, of 
beauty, or sublimity, at first entered his mind. He 
seemed to be awakened gradually from a dream, of 
which he remembered not the form or meaning, b 
the moon breaking from the clouds, which had till 
now anveloped her, and calling out from the chaos 
of darkness the elements of a magnificent city. The 
proud dome of St. Paul’s raised its head supreme 
amidst the mass of buildings, while meaner spires, 
countless in number, and various in form and cha- 
racter, were scattered around. To the west the 
more definite part of the view was bounded by Wa- 
terloo bridge, which threw its superb length, as 
straight as an arrow, over the wide and glittering 
river; and beside it Somerset House, rising with its 
palace-walls, from the water’s edge, seemed a build- 
ing created and existing only in the fancy of a paint- 
er. On the north, a forest of dark houses burthened 
the earth as far as the eye could reach, oppressing 
the imagination by their multitude, and their close 
and compact array: on the south, the line of Black- 
friars Road extended its rows of bright lamps with 
mathematical nicety, to such a distance, that it seem- 
ed to terminate in a point; and to the east, the cast 
iron bridge bestriding the broad stream, like a giant, 
seemed to guard the tract beyond from view, inio 
which, nevertheless, the eye could penetrate, al- 
though, dimly, as ina dream, through darker clouds 
and shadows, whieh it learnt by its past experience 
to shape into houses, and towers, ad spires. Every 
thing was vast and mighty and indefinite. No grasp 
was afforded to the mind of even a part of the pic- 
ture. The buildings melted into other buildings; 
the streets were absorbed into other streets; and the 
boundary line of the whole was hidden in darkness. 
In darkness arose the mighty volume of waters 
which rolled in silence through the silent city; and 
in thick darkness its course was host and swallowed 
up 

William gazed with a feeling ef littleness, which 
at last diverged into absolute terror. He forgot 
that he was himself an individual of that species of 
insects which had created the wonders around him! 
By and bye the moon withdrew her light as sudden- 
ly as it had been given; and the night-wind, which 
seemed to have been charmed to rest by her beauty, 
exme forth with a wild and wailing cry. Heavil 
the moaning gusts swept along the bridge, and cold, 
cold was their breath upon the wanderer, who stood 
there in silence and darkness. William turned 
‘hivering away into the thicker houses of the city, 
but his chilled limbs were hardly able to perform 
their functions., 

While passing through St. Paul’s charch Yard, 
where the winds are never still, the icy blast seemed 
to ent into his very heart, and he felta et wigs A 
relief in escaping into Cheapside, from the dar 
cohi shadow of the cathedral. Soon the Mausion- 
house was at his back, the palace of the City kings; 
Lombard street on his right, the mistress of the city 
purse; the Bank on his left, at once the agent and 
comptroller of the government of the empire; and 
before him, the Royal Exchange, the grand rendez- 
vous of the intercourse of the world. In that dead 
and lonely hour, when the interruptions of business, 
aod the thousand suggestions of self, were still, the 
associations connected with those objects in the im- 
agination of an Englishman arose in all their strength 
and grandeur; and it was with a proud step and a 
swelling heart that the poor, friendless, moneyless, 
homeless youth strode up the slight ascent-of Corn- 
hill. ‘The exeitement had hardly abated when, in 
Leadenhall Street, the palace of the merchant-kings 
of half a continent stood before him; the deposito- 
ry of the destinies of hundreds of millions of their 
fellow-men—grand, and terrible, and lovely, in its 
associations with power and erime, and holy merey 
—with all that is brightest and meanest in the hu- 
man character, and all that is vast_and magnificent 


in the human history. . 
The re-action in his feelings however was almost 
instantaneous. The cold became more intease, his 


threadbare clothing felt thinner, his limbs grew 
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pei with fatigue, and want of food, although with- 
out the sensation of hunger, weighed down his heart. 

ly conscious of the cireumstance of motion, he 
traversed Aldgate,and passing through some streets to 
the right, saw the blood stained towers of Julius* 
before him, as mean and impotent in their respect as 
they are grand and mighty in history. When turn- 
ing again to the right, he passed into Thames street, 
where in the day-time, the voice cannot be heard for 
the roar of wagons, the silence by contrast seemed 
strange and awful. At the Custom house, the grand 
portal of the commerce of half the world, a solitary 
sentinel slumbered on his post; and when he had 
nearly reached, at right angles, the great artery 
which communicates between the heart of the city 
and London Bridge, the place seemed so favourable 
for a moment’s repose, that he was tempted to rest 
his trembling limbs on a window seat. 

The change of feeling for the instant, was delici- 
ous. His eyes began to close, and a forgetfulness of 
immediate misery stole softly over his senses.” —L. 
Ritchies Game of Life. 


* The Tower. 


THE TOMB OF WHITEFIELD. 

A letter from Newburyport of the 6th inst., which 
we find in the Portland Daily Advertiser, contains 
the following: 

This morning I visited the tomb of Whitefield. 
In order to obtain a sight of the venerated remuins, I 
was obliged to ask permission of the sexton, a rough 
aud rather eccentric old man, of apparent good in- 
tentions. Said I, ** Can I see the remains of White- 
field?” ** Yes; but it will cost you something,” 
giving a tremendous accent to the word ‘* cost,” al- 
most sufficient to frighten a timid man. But I soon 
found that a sight of the remains would not be only 
possible, but practicable, the old gentleman’s fee be- 
ing 25 cents. The remains are deposited under a 

lain, but chaste and rich pulpit in the Federal street 
Jhurch, which has this inscription on a slab of white 
marble inserted at its base: 

** Under this pulpit are deposited the remains of 

The Rev. W3HiTEFIELD 
an 
The Rev. Jonathan Parsons, the first Pastor 
of this church, who died July 19th, 1776. Also, 
of the Rev. Joseph Prince, who died 1791. 


“The tomb of Whitefield is an arch of about 6 feet 
wide, 7-deep, and 5 or Ghigh. It is situated direct- 


ly under the pulpit, at a depth of about 4 1-2 feet 
from the floor. The entrance is through a scuttle in 
the porch back of the pulpit. The old gentleman 
first procured a candle, then opening the scuttle and 
There are 
no steps to the scuttle, so that it is not convenient 
for visiters to enter. Perhaps this is well, for ob- 
vious reasons. Inthe arch, the three coffins set side 
by side, Whitefield’s in the centre. The bones of 
Whitefield are in good preservation, the skull in 
particular; thisexhibits a form of face and forehead 
quite similar to the busts and prints which we have 
ofhim. One of the bones of the arms is missing, 
supposed to have been taken by some visiter. For 
my part, however stronger I may have been 
tempted, I carried nothing away with me, excepting 
a large quantity of cobwebs and other dirt, which, by 
the way, extracted from the old gentleman ninepence 
worth of brushing. Rev. Mr. Parson’s remains were 
in a better state of preservation than either of the 
others. On the inside of the lid of each coffin are 
inscribed the names and day of death of each. The 
Rev. Joseph Prince was a blind preacher; and al- 
though he became blind at the age of 12, he yet pur- 
sued his studies successfully, and attained such an 
intimate knowledge of the scriptures, as to be able 
to repeat any chapter of the bible with tolerable cor- 
rectness. ‘The contractions of the sockets of the eyes 
in the skull of this clergyman, suggested the idea of 
blindness, before I was informed of the fact. Inthe 
eastern corner of the church, is a beautiful monu- 
ment, composed of Egyptian and white marble, and 
bearing the following inscription:— 
his Cenotaph, 
is erected with affectionate veneration 
to the memory of 
The Rev. GEORGE. WHITEFIELD, 
born at Gloucester, Eug. Dec. 16, 1714; 
educated at Oxford University; ordained 1736. 
In a ministry of 34 years, 
he crossed the Atlantic 13 times, 
and preached more than 18,0CO sermons, 
Asa soldier of the cross, humble, devout, ardent, 
he put on the whole armour of God, preferring the 


honour of Christ to his own interest, repose, reputa- | 


tion or life; as a christian orator, his deep piety, 


disinterested zeal, and vivid imagination, gave un- | 


exampled energy to his look, action and utterance; 

bold, fervent, pungent and popular in his eloquence 

no other uninspired man ever preached to so large 

assemblies, or enforced the simple truths of the 

gospel by motives so persuasive and awful, and with 

an influence so powerful on the hearts of his hearers. 
He died 1770; 

suddenly exc ing his life of un leled 

for is eternal 

The monument cost $1400, and was erected by 
Mr. Bartlett, a citizen of note in this place, at his 
own expense. 

THE RECENT OUTRAGE. 


The Doylestown Intelligencer farnishes additional 
particulars of the outrage recently committed upon 


— 


Mr. Hart, of Bustleton. We learn, says the editor, from 
Mr. Archambault, of Newtown, that Mr. Hart left 
his house soon after seven o’clock in the evening, on 
his way home. That they had a conversation re- 
specting some difficulties which had recently taken 
place with the proprietors of the Metamora line of 
stages, between New Hope and Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hart had purchased the entire line, and, we belizve, 
now runs it through. Some of the persons who were 
formerly concerned bad taken offence at Mr. Hart, 
and told Mr. Archambault he had reason to appre- 
hend, from certain intimations, they would inflict 
personal injury upon him. He has recovered suffi- 
ciently to give some account of the outrage; but when 
seen yesterday by Mr. A. his life was still thoughs 
to be in great danger. Mr. Hart says that three per- 
sons met him; one seized the horse by the head, and 
cut the reins; another struck him a blow with a club, 
and the third pulled him out of the sulkey. An at- 
tempt was made to cut his throat, but his stock pre- 
vented the instrument entering very deep. He was 
stabbed in several places in the breast and abdomen, 
and recollects little further. He was left in a state 
of insensibility, and he did not regain the possession 
of his faculties until the afternoon of the day on 
which he was found. Three persons who reside in 
the neighbourhood have been arrest on suspicion. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 

We find tne following in the New York Courier 
of yesterday: ** One of the most extraordinary and 
unaccountable circumstances which has occurred for 
some time past, is the sudden disappearance from the. 
city of Captain Boot, of the Dutch ship Asia. This 
is the large and splendid vessel which has been lay- 
ing for some time past in the North River. While 
on her voyage home from Batavia, she fortunately 
heard at sea of the hostile measures adopted by Eng- 
land and France towards the Dutch flag, and sought 
refuge in our harbour from the danger which awaited 
her had she pursued her route to Holland. On news 
being received here of the convention between Hol- 
land and the two great powers, preparations were 
immediately made for sending her home. On Thurs- 
day, all was ready for her to proceed to sea. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon of that day, Captain 
Boot left the counting house of his consignees, Mess. 
Gebhard & Co. with his ship’s papers, and every 
other final arrangement completed. He proceeded 
to his boat, which was lying at the wharf, sent some 
things by her on board; ordered one of his officers, 
who was in her, to fire a gun for the pilot as soon as 
he reached the vessel; said that he himself would 
mmediately return to the ship, and that they would 
then get under way. Since that moment, Captain 
Boot has not been heard of; nor have the most indus- 
es researches led to any discovery relating to 

im. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Penn&ylvana Inquirer. 


ODE ON THE LYRE. 
(Translated from the Greek of Anacreon. ) 
BY JOHN THOMAS, M. D. 


I wish to tell of Atreus’ sons, 
How they the Trojan turrets won ;— 
I long to sing old Cadmus’ praise, 
How he the Theban tower ruised :— 
To tell how he the Dragon killed, 
Who with his friends his maw bad filled ;— 
How first Phenician arts he bore 
To Grecia’s far-renowned shore ;— 
How he with grief and age infirm, 
Was toa wily serpent turned :— 
But these my lute denies to sound, 
And echoes only love around. 
Not long ago I changed the strings, 
But still my lyre refused to sing; 
Incensed at this, i sold the lute, 
Resolved it should no more dispute 
My wish, to sing the strains I pleased, 
The mighty toils of Hercules, 
T’ relate was next my fond desire ; 
But still my lute, as if for spite, 
Its tuneful chords would yet vibrate 
songs that loves alone relate. 
Farewell! farewell! henceforth for me, 
All heroes, battles, gods or siege ; 
Your sterner praise | must disown, 
Since my lyre echoes Love’s alone! 


THE FISHER. 
Translated from the German of Goethe, for the benefit 
of Hypocondriac Anglers. 
The water foamed, the water rose ; 
By the shore, all lonely and sad, 
A fisher sat, who shook with cold, 
And watched hissiender gad: 
And as he pane with wistful eyes 
He saw the blue waves divide, 
And from the midst a maiden rise 
All dripping with the tide. 


She sang tc him and spoke to him— 
“ Why thus do you while away 

My fish with cunning and with craft, 
And give them to death a prey ? 

O did you but know how free from all wo 
We dwell underneath the sea, 

Whoe'er you be, you would long to go 


To the depths below with me. 


The glaring sun, the silver moon, 
Their beams in the ocean lave, 
Aad with increase of beauty rise 
From out the briny wave. 
O is it not a detight to view 
Thy face reflected here, 
Where the sunny skies, all bright and blue, 
More beautiful appear?” 


The water foamed, the water rose, 
It wet his naked feet ; 

His breast with sudden ardour glows 
As when two lovers meet, 

She spoke to him—she sang to him— 
His trial now is o’er— 

Half prest, half willing, down he sank, 
And ne.er was heard of more. 


THE HARMLESS ONES, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


On the meeting of the Blind Pupils, from the In- 
stitution at Boston, with the deaf and dumb, and the 
deaf, dumb, and biind, at the Assylum in Hartford,. 
May, 22d 1833. 


A mingled group from distant homes, 
In youth and health and hope are kere, 


: But yet some latent evil seems 


To mark their lot with frewn severe ; 
And One* there is,—upon whose soul 

Affliction’s thrice wreathed chain is laid, 
Mute stranger, ’mid a world of sound, 

And lock’d io midnight’s deepest shade. 


And ’mid that group, her curious hands 
O’er brow and tress intently stray ; 
Has sympathy her heart-strings wrung, 
That sadly thus she turns away ? 
Her mystic thoughts we may not tell, 
For, inaccessible and lone, 
No eye explores their hermit-cell, 
Save that which lights the Eternal Throne, 


But they of silent lip rejoic’d 
In bright creation’s boundless store, 
In sun aud moon and peopled shade, 
And flowers that gem earth’s verdant floor. 
In fond affection’s speaking smile, 
In graceful motion’s waving line, 
And all those charms that beauty sheds 
On human form and face divine. 


While they to whom the orb of day 

Was quench’d in ever during dark,” 
Ador’d that intellectual ray, 

Which writes the Sun aglow-worm spark ; 
And in that blest communion joy’d 
Which thought to thought doth defily bind, 
And bid the tireless tongue exchange 

The never wasted wealth of mind. 


And closer to their souls they bound 
The bliss of music’s raptured’d thrill, 
That linked melody of sound 
Which gives to man the seraph’s skill, 
So they,on whose young brows had wrn'd 
The warmth of Pity’s tearful gaze, 
- Each in his broken censer burn’d 
The incense of exultiug praise. 


Yes,—they whom kind compassion deem’d 
Scanty with nature’s gift’. endued, 

Pour’d sreshets fiom their bosom’s fount, 
The gushing tide of gratitude ; 

And with that tide, a moral flow’d, 
A deep reproof to those who share, 

Of light, and sound, and speech, the bliss, 
Yet coldly thank the Giver’s care. 


*JuLtia BRAKE, a deaf, dumb and blind girl. 


Fromthe Albany Argus. 
ECHO—TO THE DEAD. 


“Thy bones are marrowless—thy blood is cold— 
* Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
**Which thou dost glare withal.”—| Shakspeare. 


I know ye, ye shadowless dwellers of night, 
By the misty forms ye wear; 
ee + ay on those brows and those eyes, when the 
ight 
And the freshness of earth were there, 
Ihave been where your steps had a joyous bound-- 
I have been where your mirth had a ringing sound: 


But a shadow hath passed o’er the smiling brow— 
It gleams not with light as of yore; 

And the eye-glance is glassy and dreamless now, 
And sparkles in gladness no more ; 

And the joyous lim)s have a soundless tread, 

And that mirthfrom the echoes of earth hath fled. 


I Know thee, thou pallid and sea drenched form— 
Thy home is the glistening main— 

[ heard thy last drowning cry rise through the storm, 
And I screamed from the clouds again. 

Dost thou mind it, sailor?—that ery of fear— 

Did its mockery startle thy sinking ear? 


And thee, thou young mother—I saw thee laid 
In a grave by a woody glen; 

And I leapt at the sound of the murderer’s spade, 
And he trembled to hear me then. 

He washed his hands at a running stream, 

But thou liest at his heart like a fearful dream. 


Pale shadow, you sank amid Indian bowers, 
Long, long ere your manhood’s prime, 

Where your homesick heart turned away trom the flowers 
And the odors of that bright clime ; 

And you strayed to the sea shore at close of day, — 

To dream of the friends that were far away. 


And ?% went on the Samiel’s burning wing— 
cried to your cries as ye passed 
Where the murky billows rolled, thundering, 
O’er the Za’ara’s trackless waste, 
And I sprung to thine from the hollow wave, 
And I groaned with thee in the mountain cave. 


Blessed !—ye went on the scented breeze, 
With voices of music and prayer, 
And I followed the sound over sunbright seas, 
Till it died in the wilds of air; 
Abd “ my still small voice,” from a flow’ret’s cell, 
On a hill peak repeated your last farewell. 


I have been where the alders their shadows fling 
O’er the moss grey stones of the tomb, 

Where the wrecks of your being lie mouldering 
In its chambers of silent gloom ; - 


I was startied there in my sullen sleep, 
By the mourners who came over uust to weep. 


I have ae at the hearths where your names have 
passed ; 
And the whispered words would fall, 
Like the first low moans of a midnight blast, 
Through a nook in some ruined wall; 
And, as I repeated the hollow tone, 
They startied to look for the viewless one. 


Oh, what have ye left on the earth, ye dead, 
That your shadowy forms have come 

From tbeir mansions of night, where the sunbeams shed 
Not a light on the spirit’s home? 

Have the perishing flowers yet a charm of hue? 

Hath the green world a tone in its gladness for you? 


Home, home, ye wan ierers! My song must be 
Of the tones which the young birds take, 

When the sunbeams are coming o’er mount andsea 
To shine on their native brake ; 

Your path isin gloom, and ye have not a spell 

To fetter young Echo—Farewell—farewell ! 


Albany Theatre. P. L. A. 


On Thursday evening the 18th inst. by the Rev. Jobn 
L. Dagg, WALTERS. ROBARTS, to SARAH, daughter 
of Matthew Randall. 

On Thursday, the 18th inst by his Honor the Mayor, 
JAMES M. DE WAELE, Esqr. merchant, to SARAH, 
eldest daugiter of George Laws, both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 18th instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, the Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D. Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, in this city, to Miss SUSAN WILSON, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Mitchell, Esq. of this city. 

At Savannah, on Wednesday evening, 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Preston. the Honorable JOHN MACPHERSON 
BERRIEN, to ELIZA CECIL, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Jumes Hunter, all of Savannah. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Krauth, Mr. 
LEONARD POUDER, Jr. of Baltimore, to Miss ANN 
ALEXANDER, of this city. 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev Wm. L. M‘Calla, Mr. 
PETER TURNER, to Miss SUSAN PIERCE, all of this 
city. 

On the 17th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Perry, Mr. EDWARD 
WILSON, to Miss ANN WELLS, all of thiscity. 

On Sunday evening, 9th ult. by the Rev. J.C. Sears, Mr. 
JACOB LAUDENSLAGER, to Miss SARAH W daughter 
of Mr. Abraham P. Foering, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rey. J.C. Sears, 
Mr. GEORGE P. SCHIVLEY, to Miss MARGARET 
ANN HAMILTON, all of this city. 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. WM. 
FIELD, to Miss BELINDA WILLIAMS, both of this 
city 

In Jonestown, Lebanon county, on Tuesday, 2d inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Stein, Mr. DAVID RANK, merchant, of 
Harrisburg, to Miss MARY, daughter of Colonel Michael 
Seltzer, of the former place. 

On Monday, 25th March, bythe Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. 
JOHN C JENNINGS, to Miss MARTHA W. DELA- 
WAY, all of this city. , 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A Wiggins, 
Mr. JOHN WOUD, to Miss SUSAN TURNER, all of 
Kensington. 

On Saturday morning, 20th instant, by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. BENJAMIN MORRISON, to Miss ANN 
PATTON, ali of this city. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. HUGH 
GALBRAITH, to Miss ANN WILSON, both of this city. 

On the 7thinst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, Mr. SAMUEL 
SWEENAY, to Miss ISABELLA FOSTER, all of this 
city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, Mr. JACOB 
WARTY, to MARY RIDDLE, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, Mr. SAMUEL 
MARKS, to Miss REBECCA RUMPS, all of this city. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. J. Chambers, Mr. THOS. 
WAKEFIELD, to Miss LYDIA HANCOCK, both of this 


jcity. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday evening, 17th inst. after a lingering 1))- 
ap Mrs. EVDITH F. HOUSEMAN, in the 48th year of 

er age. 

On the 17th inst. after a short il!ness, Mrs. MARTAC. 
wife of Mr. Francis Joret, aged 22 years and 1 month. 

On Thursday morning, 18th inst. in the 4th year of his 
age, JOHN FREDERICK FRALEY, youngest son of Col. 
Geo. R. Fraley. 

On Wednesday morning, 17th inst. after a short illness, 
Mr. THOMAS GRAY, in the 58th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 14th instant, Mr. ALEXANDER 
WHITESIDES, Sen at an advanced age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, HOWARD, son of Jacob 
Levering, aged 2 years, 5 months and 7 days. 

Diep, at Zacatecas, in Mexico, of bilious fever, afler 
an iliness of three weeks, Dr. JOSEPHUS M. 8. CLON- 
WAY, formerly Surgeon, of the U.S. Navy. On entering 
the service of his country, his first attention was called to 
het wounded at the Battle of New Orleans, under the 
command of Gen. Jackson. He was subsequently Sur: 
geon of the Gun-boat, which blew up the Fort of Apala- 
chiggla—and also Surgeon of the U.S. ships Louisiana, 
and Tom Rowlin. On his leaving the Navy, he was 
appointed Director of the Hospital, at New Orleans, 
where he remained some years. He had also resided some 
years in Durang, (Mexico,) previous to his death, about 
which time Dr. Earl, an Englishman, and Dr. Price, emi- 
nent physicians, both died at Zacatecas. Dr. Clonway 
was attended to the grave by the principal civil, military 
and ecclesiastical authorities of the city, and was interred 
with all the pomp of Catholic solemnity in the church 
of La Merceed. 

». On Thursday morning, 18th inst. MARY, consort of Mr 
John Chambers, aged 22 years. 

At Zacatacus, (Mexico,) JOSEPHUS M. 8. O'CON- 
WAY, formerly Surgeon in the United States Navy. 
the 13th inst. HENRY CLAY, infant son of Mr.5. 

wer. 

Suddenly, on Thursday, 18th inst. AUGUSTUS MA- 
RIEWS MONGE. 

On Friday evening, Mrs. ELIZA H. MITCHELL. 

On Friday morning, in the 88th year of her age, LEAH 
JEANES, relict of the late Jacob Jeanes. 

On Friday morning, JOHN, infant son of John C. Bar- 
ger, aged 2 months. ; 

On Thursaay et 1th inst. after a linge ill- 
ness, Mrs. MARGARET GUIGAN, in the 44th yearof he 
age. 
In Cincinnati, on the 11th instant, Mr. JOHN STOD- 


—" Jr. in the 26th year of his age, formerly of thi 
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